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CONSERVE THE EAGLE 


HE American or Bald 

Eagle is making its last 
stand in Pennsylvania. It is 
fighting an almost hopeless 
battle to perpetuate its race, 
and unless we, as citizens, 
intervene it will soon join 
the ranks of the valuable 
species which have become 
extinct in the Keystone 
State. 

As American citizens, it 
should be our earnest desire 
to reestablish this magnifi- 
cent bird by safeguarding its 
nesting sites and seeing to it 
that every protection is giv- 
en the young which are raised. At present there are only 
about three or four nesting pairs of these birds in the 
Commonwealth, and the last known nesting site in east- 
ern Pennsylvania commands a wonderful view of the Sus- 
quehanna River from Jackson Island, Lancaster County. 
Through the foresight of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies an indefinite lease of this island has been 
granted by the Philadelphia Electric Company to assure 
safety for the birds, and the Game Commission, through 
its field personnel, will make every effort to further pro- 
tect them. 





That Bald Eagles have failed to increase in Pennsyl- 
vania is probably due to the fact that young birds do not 
survive, and it can be logically assumed that most of them 
are killed because they are not recognized as eagles. 


The adult Bald Eagle acquires a white head and tail in 
about three and a half to four years, and when once this 
distinguishing mark is assumed, there is no danger of any- 
one mistaking the birds. The young eaglets, on the other 
hand, are dark in appearance for a long time, and pre- 
sumably are shot in mistake for “large hawks.” 


While it must be admitted that upon occasion the Bald 
Eagle is guilty of taking a chicken, its chief food consists 
of fish and carrion. It may succumb to temptation oc- 
casionally and raid a barnyard, especially when hard 
pressed in the winter months. However, if this occasional 
depredation is considered excuse enough to slaughter one 
of these magnificent birds we might just as well abandon 
right now our attempts to preserve for posterity any liv- 
ing examples of the majestic creature that was so uni- 
versally admired as to have it chosen for our National 
Emblem. Eagles are protected by state law. 


CONSERVE THE WOODCHUCK 


HE advent of the high velocity small calibred rifle is 

gradually spelling disaster for the lowly groundhog or 
woodchuck in many sections of the State. This is a deplor- 
able situation and something ought to be done about it. 


The problem can be attacked locally by sportsmen’s 
clubs who can appeal to the finer instincts of those who 
are ignorantly waging warfare against these harmless 
creatures. Woodchucks are not hunted by sportsmen gen- 
erally. They are hunted assiduously by a few individuals 
who probably account for more of the animals in a year 
than all the rest of the hunting public combined. 


No one denies that woodchucks should be thinned out 
where they are too numerous, but the practical minded 
conservationist realizes, or should, that it borders on asi- 
ninity to clean them out altogether. 


Some farmers do not want them around because there 
is danger of their horses stepping in their burrows, but 
these cases are not very numerous. Where such situations 
do occur the farmer boys are able to cope with them. 


Groundhogs make homes and hiding places for rabbits 
and other small game, and for this reason should be pet- 
mitted to live in reasonable numbers about the farm lands. 
It might even be a good thing to protect them during their 
breeding season. 


The individual with the high powered telescope-equip- 
ped rifle should be made to realize that by consistently 
shooting the animals merely to satisfy his personal pleas- 
ure he will soon have ruined the sport altogether. 


Woodchucks have been 
practically exterminated in 
some sections of the State 
today by a few of these mis- 
guided individuals, and one 
hunter was heard to remark 
at a sportsmen’s meeting re- 
cently that he accounted for 
over 600 in one year. Ten 
chances to one this man 
never realized that he was \\ 
deliberately robbing himself [XX 
of future days afield. Such : 
hunters should be singled SE 
out and asked to go a little 9{#@gRe* 
easy. 
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TALKING IT OVER WITH THE LANDOWNER 


It is a Wise Policy to Discuss Your Hunting Plans with the Owner 


of the Land on Which You Desire to Hunt. 
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FIRE PREVENTION AND ITS RELATION 


TO WILDLIFE 


Photos courtesy American Forests, and U. S. Forest Service 





Game Protector and Burned Deer. 


N ature has freely, lavishly furnished 
Pennsylvania with diversified forest 
conditions. From the earliest days, when the 
forest furnished the settlers with logs to 
build tlagir homes and food in the form of 
game birds and animals, down through the 
years this gift has been of untold benefit to 
our people and has played an important part 
in the development of the country. 

Unfortunately, in the early lumbering 
days, by reason of a limited market, much 
valuable timber was destroyed. Only the 
choicest material was utilized and the re- 
mainder left to rot or to be consumed by 
forest fires. There seemed to be no end of 
the timber at that time; consequently, no 
thought was given to the future. The result 
was vast areas of denuded lands where once 
magnificent trees stood. 

We have passed that age of destruction 
and are now in the age of protection and 
restoration. Due to lack of vision and 
restraint by past generations, we of today 
are confronted with the responsibilities of 
trying to make amends for the crimes, if 
they may be so called, committed against 
nature. The task is becoming easier because 
most people have come to realize the value 
of the forests. The blessings emanating 
from them are manifold. They are essential 
for the production of useful raw materials 
for a thousand necessities, from toothpicks 
to steamship piers, and many products 
ranging from paper pulp to maple syrup; in 
the protection of the soil; the prevention of 
floods, and in providing locations of na- 
turally beautiful playgrounds where people 
may forget the noise and bustle of cities. 

We probably all realize the necessity of 
forests to the happiness, comfort and wel- 
fare of man, but we may not give much 
thought to the fact that other forms of life 
depend upon forest areas for their very 
existence. Practically all of Pennsylvania’s 
wild animals and birds, as well as many 
song and insectivorous birds, depend in part 
or entirely upon the forest for food, shelter, 


concealment and breeding places. 

The greatest enemy of the forest, and of 
the living things within it, is forest fire. As 
in years past, it continues to be the lurking 
and devouring enemy. Every year people 
continue thoughtlessly to drop lighted 
matches or burning tobacco in dry leaves, or 
calmly walk away without extinguishing 
camp fires. These fires fanned to a blaze by 
the wind ignite the forest. Hundreds burn 
brush near woods and quite often permit the 
fire to escape to the forest. ‘These are not 
accidents but just plain carelessness. 

Everyone loses in the destruction which 
results. We help to pay for extinguishing 
the fires; we suffer the inconvenience and 
cost of floods or low water; we must drink 
impure water; and we feel the effects in 
connection with our hunting and fishing. 
Until each one realizes that the problem is 
his, fires will continue to take their toll. 

The effects of forest fires on Pennsyl- 
vania’s game program was brought most 
forcibly to my attention a few months ago 
while visiting one of our game refuge 
keepers. A severe fire had only a few days 
before burned over several hundred acres 


By ROSS L. LEFFLER 


From a Radio Talk over KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
August 27, 1936 


on his State Game Lands and on my in- 
spection trip through his section we decided 
to look over this devastated area. We fol- 
lowed one of his fire lanes for some time 
and finally reached the top of Chestnut 
Ridge where just ahead of us we could see 
the outlines of the burned territory. In a 
short time we reached the area and as we 
walked into it almost at once the voice of 
the forest was hushed. No longer were ‘we 
hearing the chirruping of squirrels and chip- 
munks, no cheerful bird notes. Deathly 
silence reigned supreme. Large trees and 
small ones alike, black, bare and gaunt, 
stood shivering as the breezes soughed a 
mournful dirge through their ranks. They 
were ghastly skeletons of nature’s once 
beautiful handiwork. Some lay prostrate on 
the ground, charred, burnt, and shrivelled, 
attesting to the severity of the red demon 
that had so recently passed along. All life 
was gone and it seemed almost as if the 
silence of the grave had surrounded us. 
The silence had its effect on us and we 
walked along without a word. I was almost 
startled when the refuge keeper suddenly 
said “Forest fires are one of the worst 
enemies of game and nearly all of them are 
caused by someone’s carelessness. I wish 
that those who are responsible for fires 
could see the things which I see at nearly 
every fire I help to extinguish. Some of 
those things are heartrending. While we 
were fighting this fire any number of deer 
ran out ahead of the smoke and flames. 
Some of them would become so terribly 
excited and bewildered that they would turn 


A Tragic End 
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around and dash right back in. We saw sev- 
eral grouse fly up and circle back into the 
smoke and fire where, no doubt, they were 
burned. Five young raccoons came out from 
the fire with their feet badly burned. They 
were so thirsty for water that they came up 
to the fire fighters and drank water from 
cups which some of the men had.” 


“This particular area was a good rabbit 
section. I believe everyone of the fire fight- 
ers saw rabbits running. Some would come 
out of our backfire with hair burning. You 
could hear them squealing in the fire. I went 
through the backfire to some squealing that 
did not stop and found a nest in it, The 
little rabbits on top were scorched and I 
killed four to stop their suffering. One small 
one had burrowed into leaves and was all 
right. I took the cover off my canteen and 
wet it good. I threw the canteen away, as 
precious as water was. I put the little rabbit 
in the canteen cover. It did not cover the 
bottom. I carried it all that night and the 
next day. When I got home I fed it. I am 
raising this little fellow and when it is big 
enough to care for itself I will release it.” 


As the refuge keeper who has had a wide 
experience in the woods and with wildlife, 
talked of the fire I could almost hear the 
crackling of the flames and feel the gusts 
of hot wind that beat against the faces of 
the fire fighters like blasts from a furnace. 
The stories of the fleeing animals were in- 
deed as he had pictured them—heartrending. 


As we walked on the refuge keeper said, 
“This is only one of hundreds of fires that 
occur each year. You can therefore get some 
idea of the tremendous losses to wildlife and 
to their cover and food. Even if a bird or 
animal does come back here what chance 
have they to escape a hawk or owl, with no 
protective covering, or what will they find 
to eat?” 


“One time last spring a fire about five 
miles down here burned over nearly three 
hundred acres of fine game territory. A few 
days after the fire I covered most of the 
area looking for game which might have 
been destroyed. I found one grouse still sit- 
ting on a nest of eight eggs. The feathers 
had all been burned off this bird and of 
course the eggs were all baked and turned 
brown. Apparently this grouse had not made 
an effort to leave her nest. Grouse quite 
often will burn rather than leave their nests 
or little ones. I have actually seen them sit 
on their nests and fight at the flames with 
their wings. I remember one time while 
fighting fire I saw a grouse sitting on her 
nest. The flames had reached the nest and 
she had apparently no intention of leaving. 
One of the fire fighters quickly pulled her 
off the nest and beat the fire out with his 
hands, slightly burning them. We _ saved 
both the grouse and her nest of twelve eggs. 
I have often seen grouse on a burned area 
a few days after a fire, standing around as 
though they had lost every friend in the 
world. It has always been my opinion that 
these birds had been nesting in the vicinity 
and returned only to find the nests gone. 
After one big fire on Broad Mountain a 
patrol crew and I actually found 28 grouse 
nests with eggs in them. Of course the eggs 
were cooked, and worthless.” 


Pausing a moment to examine the burnt 
carcass of some animals, my companion 
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continued. “About five years ago we had a 
big fire on Round Knob. I had split the fire 
crew up. One burfch was with me on one 
side of the fire and the other crew was on 
the opposite side. The second crew saw a 
good sized bear poke something into the 
rocks and hurry around and do the same 
thing several times. She then galloped away 
up the hill ahead of the fire. This fire was 
burning fiercely on the steep side of the hill 
and it was only a short time until it crossed 
the point where the bear had been poking 
something in the rocks. The fire fighters 
went over to this place and discovered a 
small bear on the burned ground. They 
picked it up and found that it had its nose 
burned and feet blistered. When the little 
cub squealed two more poked their heads 
out from under the rocks and they were 
rescued unharmed. Three of the fire fighters 
who found them decided that each should 
have a bear and each took one home, sepa- 
rating the bears by 20 miles. That night 
all three had all the bear they wanted as 
they were kept up all the night feeding the 


some distance from his dam procuring food 
and was burned so badly that when it got 
in the water at its dam it died. The por- 
cupine looks like a torch when it is afire. 
The quills burn like oil.” 


These tales of the suffering which forest 
fires inflict upon our wildlife as told by one 
of Pennsylvania’s game refuge keepers, who 
are in intimate contact with it, should move 
all of us deeply. These feelings should then 
be translated into action. 


That fire is the great enemy of the wild 
creatures is no new discovery. Thousands 
of years ago Joel said, “Yea, the beasts of 
the field pant unto thee for a fire devoureth 
before them and behind them a flame 
burneth; the land is as a garden of Eden 
before them and behind them a desolate 
wilderness.” That is just as true today as it 
was in the day of Joel. 


Pennsylvania is now recognized as the 
greatest game state in America. If it is to 
remain so, and if the forest which provides 
the shelter and food for so many kinds of 
wildlife is to stand, it behooves each one of 





Hot and poisoned water kills thousands of fish. All species suffer. 


little cubs from bottles with nipples in a 
vain effort to keep them from crying. One 
man put his cub in bed with him to keep 
it quiet for half the night. The next morn- 
ing these men sent me word about the bear 
and I gathered up all three of them and 
took them home in a pasteboard box. They 
weighed about three or four pounds each. 
The ears, nose and feet on the one bear 
which was burned healed nicely with the 
aid of a little vaseline and good care by my 
wife and me.” 


Continuing the refuge keeper said, “1 
could go on and tell you stories like that 
for hours and they are all absolutely true. 
Of course in addition to the game birds 
and animals, song birds and other birds and 
animals also suffer. We always find any 
number of song bird nests on the ground 
and on the low brush at spring and summer 
fires. Fur bearers also suffer heavy losses. 
To me the strangest case of a fur-bearer 
burning happened last fall at the head of 
Fishing Creek where a beaver was caught 


us to do everything within his power to 
stop fires, 


It will be only a few short weeks until 
the danger of fires will again be present. I 
appeal to you when you go into the woods 
this fall, or at any time when it is dry, to 
be careful with your fires and with your 
smoking materials. Tell others who are out, 
or who may be going out, to be careful. If 
each of us does his part this tremendous 
destruction to wildlife and to its home, the 
forest, will be lessened. 


The importance of both can well be 
summed up in the words of that great writer 
of outdoor stories, James Oliver Curwood, 
when he said, “Human life is absolutely 
dependent upon wildlife and forests. With- 
out these things we would become extinct as 
a race.” 


I therefore ask you for the sake of the 
wild creatures of the forest; for the sake 
of a pure and well regulated water supply; 
for the preservation of timber; in fact, for 
the sake of humanity, Prevent Forest Fires. 
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| SAFETY ZONE 


ey A Hunters Keep Out 


used under the new 
Farm Game Refuge 
Program. 


This is the kind of pro- 
tection all landowners 
want, 


See page 27 for outline 
map of area mentioned. 





IT IS UNLAWFUL 


TO DISCHARGE FIREARMS 
Within 150 Yards of Buildings Without 


Permission of the Occupants 


Penalty for Violation of the Safety Zone Act of June 29, 1923, 
P.L. 972 is $25.00 or Imprisonment 


Officers of thé Game Commission are Especially Instructed 
to Enforce the SAFETY ZONE ACT on Cooperative 


Farm Game Refuge Projects 


aoe: 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS 
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COOPERATIVE FARM GAME REFUGE 


HE recently inaugurated Farm Game 
Refuge Program has gotten off to a 
good start. The first project—it is hoped 
there will be many more—is in Chester 
County, where ten wildlife conservation- 
minded farm owners and one tenant signed 
the required agreement with the Game Com- 
mission. The eleven agreements cover the 
hunting rights on ten connecting farms com- 
prising a total of 1,507 acres. Within this 
area twelve refuge subdivisions totaling 200 
acres have been provided for. 
The various provisions contained in the 
agreements are here quoted: 


1. Right of Entry. The Lessee shall 
have the right of ingress, egress and re- 
gress upon the said private lands of the 
Lessor, at any and all times, for the pur- 
poses of protection and propagation of 
game, the placing or transfer of game 
birds and game animals of various kinds 
thereon, and for further purposes con- 
nected therewith. 


2. Refuge Area, ............. acres, more or 
less, of said land as mutually determined 
upon, may be declared and used by the 
said Lessee as part or all of an Auxiliary 
State Game Refuge for the protection 
and propagation of game and other val- 
uable wildlife, and wherein no hunting 
will be permitted. 

3. Fencing. Said refuge areas may be 
fenced by the Lessee to prevent grazing 
in order that the cover and food thereon 
may be increased for wildlife, or to pre- 
vent entry by dogs, etc., when agreeable 
to both parties, such fencing to remain 
the property of the Lessee. 

4. Hunting Grounds, Any part or parts 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


of the land herein leased unto said Les- 
see, which land is not within or part of 
said Auxiliary State Game Refuge area 
or areas, shall remain open to the hunt- 
ing of game by the public in accordance 
with the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

5. Predator Control, The Lessee shall 
have the right to hunt and trap pred- 
ators, or may grant permits for such 
purpose to responsible persons accept- 
able to the Lessor, as prescribed by the 
said Act of Assembly. 


IT IS FURTHER MUTUALLY AGREED 
THAT: 


1. Removal of Surplus Game. When- 
ever the Lessee deems it desirable to re- 
move surplus birds or animals from said 
property, the Lessor or some member of 
his or her family may be appointed an 
agent of the Lessee to trap said surplus 
game birds or game animals therefrom, 
in such number as determined upon by 
the Lessee, at a minimum price of 50c 
per head for stocking elsewhere. 

2. Raising Game. Or, to raise game to 
maturity, from eggs or stock supplied by 
the Lessee, at a minimum price of 50c 
per head for such game raised. 

3. Removal of Surplus Game by Others 
than Lessor. Or, in case the Lessor or 
members of his family do not desire ap- 
pointment as agent to trap any surplus 
game birds or animals for the Lessee, 
the Lessee shall have the right to make 
such other arrangements as deemed nec- 
essary for said trapping. 

4. Strips of Grain. If the Lessor is will- 
ing to leave a strip or strips of grain or 
hay stand in fields within or near the 
refuge area, the Lessee may purchase 
any part or all of it at a price mutually 
agreed upon. 

5. Safety Zone. And. the Lessee shall, 
if desired by the Lessor, cause a Safety 


Zone to be created by posting notices 150 
yards away from all occupied dwellings 
and outbuildings used in connection 
therewith, warning hunters not to shoot 
within said Safety Zone, but such post- 
ing shall not prevent the owner or occu- 
pant from using firearms or hunting 
within said Safety Zone. The Lessee also 
shall furnish reasonable protection to the 
lands, fences, livestock, and other prop- 
erty of the Lessor during the hunting 
season to prevent undue damage thereto; 
and shall cooperate in the enforcement 
of the Safety Zone restrictions, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law. 

6. Cancellation. It is further under- 
stood, and of necessity agreed to since it 
is a provision of law, that in case the 
Lessor desires to sell the property here- 
in leased and such sale cannot be con- 
summated subject to the within lease, the 
Lessee, acting through its Executive 
Secretary, may cancel this lease at any 
time within sixty days after request for 
such cancellation is filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Lessee. If so 
cancelled the Lessee shall have an addi- 
tional sixty days in which to remove 
wire, fence, signs, etc. 

It is the firm belief of all who are inter- 
ested in the Cooperative Farm Game Refuge 
idea that projects such as this one will re- 
sult in a much closer bond of friendship and 
a better understanding between the farm 
owners concerned and the sportmen of the 
State. The several farm owners in Chester 
County have demonstrated their sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the plan, their willing- 
ness to cooperate, and also certain confi- 
dence in sportsmen and the Game Commis- 
sion by executing the agreements. The fact 


~ 








PROJECT No. 1 


that none of the farm owners will be .paid 
a rental for the use of their land is conclu- 
sive evidence of this. It now remains for the 
Game Commission and sportsmen to prove 
their confidence was justified. Hunters must 
carefully observe the gentlemen’s agreement 
to respect the farmer’s rights and wishes. 

There is every reason to believe that farm 
game will be materially benefited through 
the protection afforded by the sanctuary 
areas and which in turn will result in pro- 
viding better hunting conditions. 

No hunting whatsoever will be permitted 
within the twefve refuge subdivisions, the 
boundary lines of which will be marked and 
posted in the near future. In all probability, 
this work will be completed before this arti- 
cle is in print. A single strand of No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire customarily used for game 
refuges will be stretched around certain of 
the subdivisions. Woven wire fencing may 
be stretched around certain of the others 


This Cooperative Poster 
appeals to all hunters to 
respect the rights of the 
landowner. 
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depending on whether a satisfactory type to 
keep out dogs, but which will admit ring- 
neck pheasants can be found. The well 
known red and white metal auxiliary refuge 
signs will be posted around the twelve sub- 
divisions warning hunters that they are ap- 
proaching an area within which hunting is 
unlawful. 

Two other types of posters, for use only 
on cooperative farm game refuge projects, 
have been printed. Both are expected to pro- 
vide greater security for the farmers and 
their property. One type, with large red 
printing will be used in the vicinity of build- 
ings to mark the safety zone; the other, an 
educational poster may be used anywhere 
else on the farm. Their use is optional with 
the respective farmers, Reproductions of 
these two posters will be observed on Pages 
6 and 7, 

Although the farm game refuge program 
was explained in some detail in the May 
1936 issue of the Game News, its principal 
objectives will bear repetition. The plan is 
applicable only in the counties of Bucks, 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware in the 
southeast portion of the State and Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Butler and Washington in 
the southwest. Small acreage is not desir- 
able. If the plan is to be productive of 
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worthwhile results each project should com- 
prise a thousand acres or more, the larger 
the better. The farms comprising each proj- 
ect must connect, forming as solid and com- 
pact a block of lands as possible. A sizable 
block will permit creating a dozen or more 
sanctuary areas within each project. The 
sanctuary areas, of course, must be good 
game breeding or retreat areas. Hunting 
will be permissible on most of the land with- 
in each project. 


Fach cooperating farm owner will be com- 
pensated by the extra protection placed 
around his buildings, livestock, fences, new- 
ly seeded fields, etc. No sportsman will vio- 
late the trust placed in him, and the un- 
scrupulous hunter can expect. to find him- 
self in the clutches of the law. 


A cooperating farm owner or some mem- 
ber of his family may also earn a little ex- 
tra money by trapping surplus game, or by 
raising game from eggs or chicks supplied 
hy the Game Commission. 


Another form of compensation is provided 
for in that the Game Commission will glad- 
ly pay the farmer a reasonable price if he is 
willing to leave a designated strip or strips 
of grain uncut adjacent to the refuges to 
furnish food for game. 
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By GEORGE E. KRAMER 


tleshing beaver hides. 
Ixxtreme care must be 
used to keep from tear- 
ing the pelts. 


underfur which means that the manufacturer 
will have to cut out and patch the spot. The 
l‘ox also begins to rub and shed, especially 
on the sides. The Opossum and Raccoon 
lose their creamy white pelt and take on a 
glassy appearance, and with the absence of 
fat the pelt becomes thin. By shaking opos- 
sum pelts or passing the hand over them, 
inany will show loose hair just ready to fall 
out at the least disturbance. The rich dark 
color of the raccoon fur fades out sometimes 
to a tawny yellow, and the beautiful tail 
assumes a sickly blend of color instead of 
the well marked rings of a winter skin. 


The rich beautiful color of the Mink be- 
gins to fade and a reddish cast takes its 
place, unnoticeable to the untrained eye pos- 
sibly, but easily recognized if the pelt is 
folded over the hand and held at the level 
of the eye. The reddish cast is easily seen 
and very probably short kinks at the ends 
of the guard hairs give more indication of 
deterioration. The pelt often assumes a stiff 
hboardy condition. 


These conditions all arise quite some time 
before actual shedding begins and therein 
lies the main reason why NO FUR DEAL- 
kR, WHETHER HE BE HONEST OR 
DISHONEST can buy your late caught 
furs on the same assortment as he would 
your winter skins. 


Therefore, if you are really interested in 
realizing the fullest value of your fur catch, 
it is evident that you must first restrict your 
trapping and hunting to those few months 
when the fur is at its best. For Pennsylvania 
this is from November 15 or possibly some 
years December 1 to February 1 or Febru- 
ary 10, except for beaver, muskrat and otter. 
December 1 to March 1 embraces the best 
time for Muskrats, and the last two weeks 
of February will net the best skins of the 
Beaver obtainable in this state without en- 


MAKING THE MOST OUT OF RAW FURS 


MPROPER handling of the skins of 
fur-bearing animals costs the hunters, 


trappers and dealers thousands of dol- 
lars each year. 

There are many ways in which the aver- 
age person can improve the looks and qual- 
ity of the skins he prepares for market. 

Of fifSt importance is the condition of the 
animal when it is pelted. It must be healthy, 
well féd, and properly developed. 

Development in an animal can well be de- 
scribed as one would with an apple. The 
green, undeveloped or even almost fully de- 
veloped apple does not make a good market- 
able article nor does it give satisfactory 
results to the consumer; neither does the 
undeveloped, unprime, or blue pelted skin. 

The blue or black pelt is caused by the 
undeveloped roots of the hairs which have 
had their growth in the flesh and fat just 
underneath the skin. When the skin is prop- 
erly primed ‘these roots have receded into 
the skin and-are no longer visible. 





Hence the remedy for the unprime pelt 
is to refrain from killing any animal before 
it has had ample time to prime up. 

Slightly blue skins will bring from half 
to two thirds the price of a prime skin of 
the same size and apparent quality, while 
black pelts bring almost nothing. 

Prime skins are pelted either a clear white 
or, in case of the Muskrat and Beaver, a 
nice clear red color, and if properly skinned, 
stretched, cleaned and dried should com- 
mand top market price. 

Details on skinning, stretching and drying 
will follow later in this article. 

Then compared with the over-ripe and 
partly spoiled apple we have the rubbed, 
sheddy, springy and over-prime skins ob- 
tained during the late winter and early 
spring. 

Towards the end of January we begin to 
find occasional skunks which have spots on 
the center of the back, or rump that have 
the guard or top hair rubbed down to the 


croaching on the breeding and unlegal sea- 
son for trapping them. 

THE OTTER SEASON IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA SHOULD BE CLOSED ABSO- 
LUTELY AS IT IS NOW ALMOST 
EXTINCT IN THIS STATE. You cannot 
make money killing an otter no matter how 
well you care for his pelt, He will be worth 
much more to you and every one else if he 
is left to reproduce himself to the point 
where he will again travel at least our major 
streams. 

Now that we have decided to start with 
the animal in proper condition to produce 
a No. 1 pelt, I will leave you do the trapping. 
Having succeeded in obtaining a fur-bearing 
animal either by trapping, hunting or by 
raising it, it should be killed as soon and as 
humanely as possible. A quick rap on the 
head with a stout club will usually do the 
iob. Don’t try to crush the skull as it is not 
necessary, and does not make skinning any 
easier. To kill a skunk it is much better to 
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strike or shoot it with a rifle in the back of 
the neck or back so as to break the spinal 
cord. Properly done it will deprive him of 
control of his body and power to throw his 
scent. Or, if your trap is attached to a pole 
you can lift the skunk, trap and all off the 
ground quickly and it can easily be drowned 
in a nearby stream. Remember, get his feet 
off the ground in a hurry. 

If you have a muskrat, mink or any other 
animal that is wet, grasp the head in one 
hand and snap it like a whip, then reverse 
the action by grasping the hind feet and 
root of the tail and snap. Right here let me 
remind you not to make the mistake of snap- 
ping that nice mink by the tail without hav- 
ing a good hold on the feet also. Reverse 
this snapping until the water is all out of 
the fur and hang the unskinned animal up 
for a time to dry out fully. You can hang 
the pelt up to dry if the fur side is out. 

SKINNING: Now lay your animal on its 
back, head away from you and pointing 
either to your right or left as is most con- 
venient. You can skin on a bench over a 
log, or kneel on the ground. Grasp the hind 
foot and insert the knife in the heel, making 
one cut across the lower abdomen to the 
other foot. The cut should be along the line 
where the short belly fur joins the longer 
back fur, just a little forward from the vent. 
From the center of this incision cut directly 
past the vent down the tail about half or 
a third of the way. Now carefully skin by 
starting at the intersection of the two cuts, 
being careful when skinning around the 
vent so as to not leave any fur on the car- 
cass, and in the case of the skunk, be very 
careful of the fleshy covered glands on 
either side of the vent and close to the skin, 
very noticeably red in contrast to the white 
fat. If you don’t know it yet these are the 
scent glands that provide the skunk with his 
only means of defense against his enemies. 
If you cut these glands you may go out of 
the fur business right there, and you surely 
will need to change your clothes in the wood 
shed. 

Always keep the skin stretched well when 
skinning over the scent glands, and you 
should have no trouble by cutting either the 
glands or the skin. Wrinkles mean cuts and 
slow down your work. In removing the glands 
from the carcass take plenty of additional 
fat and flesh and if possible dispose of them 
immediately in a manner that will not per- 
mit them to be of any inconvenience to 
others. I find burning them quick and effec- 
tive, 

Now thrust your thumb between the skin 
and the body at the tail and pull both ways. 
The skin will pull right away with a part of 
the tail skinned. Slide a clothes pin, forked 
stick or even the points of the fingers over 
the tail bone, being careful to make close 
contact with the fleshy part of the tail, and 
with your other hand grasp the rump of 
the animal and pull steadily. If your hold 
on the tail is tight against the flesh instead 
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of the skin, it will strip the skin from the 
bone. Here is one place where it is a de- 
cided advantage to have the scent glands 
removed. 

Having removed the tail bone from the 
skin, grasp the hind legs in one hand and 
the loose skin in the other and pull the skin 
towards the head until you have exposed the 
entire hips. Drop the carcass on the floor 
and step on it with one foot just in front 
of the hips and pull the skin over the head 
until you come to the shoulders when you 
may have to cut the muscles before you can 
pull the front feet out. Another pull will 
bring you to the head when you will have 
to cut off the ears close to the head. Still 
another pull will bring you to the eyes where 
you will again have to use your knife care- 





Skinning Beaver 


fully and close to the orbits so as not to cut 
the skin unnecessarily. You can now pull 
the skin to the nose and possibly over it or 
you may have to cut the cartilage which 
joins the skin to the nose. 

In the case of the fox and mink the front 
legs should be opened on the inside from 
the paw to just above the knee joint, and 
the paws carefully skinned out to the last 
joint, leaving the toe nails on the skin. The 
upper leg is pulled through as the skin is 
being stripped over the shoulders. 

At this point I wish to call attention to a 
very common practice of opening the skin 
from the heel directly to the vent or to the 
base of the tail. This gives a triangular 
shaped skin at the tail and belly side. 

Possibly you will prefer to hang your 
animal up on a gambrel when stripping the 
skin from it instead of working on the 
ground. Suit yourself, but if the carcass is 
to be used for food it must be suspended 
as a matter of cleanliness. 

However, remember to use your knife 
sparingly. It is only needed in spots men- 
tioned and its continued use will just mean 
that many more holes in your pelts. 

The above method of skinning will care 
for all fur bearing animals native to Penn- 
sylvania except the Beaver and this is done 
entirely different from any other animal, 
wild or domesticated. 

The Beaver is skinned by first cutting 
around all four feet, or cutting them off at 
the edge of the fur and then making one 
incision from the chin to the root of the 
tail. Do not cut skin out to the feet. Peel and 
skin the pelt back from the one center, cut 
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until you come to a leg, and then pull leg 
in through the skin, leaving only the small 
hole where the foot was cut off. Continue 
this way until you have the skin off, being 
careful at all times to remove as little flesh 
as possible. Much easier said than done, 

We will go back to the commoner fur 
bearer’s pelt and proceed to care for it. 

CARE OF STRETCHING: You will first 
need a suitable board, preferably white pine 
or poplar, some 3-penny or lath nails. 


These boards should range in thickness 
from % inch for weasels to % inch for foxes, 
with intermediate skins using 42 inch ma- 
terial. In this illustration the fox board 
shows about 45 inches long. However, now 
that Silver Foxes have become such a staple 
article, the boards should be 58 to 60 inches 
so that the tail may be nailed out flat. 

We will take up the care of a muskrat or 
mink pelt first, by placing the clean, dry 
pelt on a board of suitable size. If it is not 
clean and dry, make it so by beating out any 
dry dirt with a switch or washing out any 
wet dirt and then drying the skin, flesh side 
out, hair side to the board, with the edge of 
the board down the center of the back. Take 
a dull corn knife, flat file or even a flat hard 
wood stick about a foot long with an end in 
each hand and with the boarded pelt pointed 
towards your stomach and the base of the 
board against something solid. Push all loose 
fat and flesh from the skin, fleshing only 
that part near the center of the board. If you 
get working along the edges, you will likely 
cut through the skin. 

When you have both sides cleaned off, 
remove pelt from the board and replace 
again with the entire back on one side of 
the board and the belly on the other side, 
and finish your job of scraping or fleshing. 
Your pelt will then have all the stretch it 
needs and will be ready for nailing which 
should be done immediately by using nails 
about an inch apart and always endeavoring 
to keep straight, uniform lines along all 
edges. Nail the mink tail out flat. It is not 
necessary or even advisable to remove the 
thin layer of flesh that adheres close to the 
skin on the back. This fleshy layer really 
adds color to your muskrat and mink and 
can better be removed in dressing the fur. 

See illustrations on page 28 of properly and 
improperly stretched pelts of the muskrat and 
opossum. 

Skunk, Raccoon and Opossum, which hi- 
bernate to a certain extent, carry a layer of 
fat on their backs varying in thickness from 
a sheet of paper on sick or undernourished 
animals to as much as an inch thick on 
healthy animals in midwinter. 

This fat can be removed in much the same 
way as that on a Muskrat. Skunk and Rac- 
coon tails should be nailed out flat just the 
same as those of the Mink. 

In nailing out a Fox pelt the same proce- 
dure should be followed, and in addition the 
(Continued on page 17) 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


BIDDLE TO COLLECT GRIZZLI¥ES 


Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game 
Commission, recently left for Pitchfork, Wy- 
oming, where he will photograph antelope 
and collect grizzley bears for the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences. 


He will be the guest of Charles J. Belden, 
owner of the Pitchfork Ranch, who recently 
transported seventeen antelopes successfully 
by airplane to Philadelphia. Fifteen of the 
animals were consigned to the Philadelphia 
Zoo and two were placed aboard the Hin- 
denberg enroute to the Berlin Zoo. This is 
a striking example of what can be done in 
modern air transportation. 


3ill Mundy, famous pilot of Cody, will 
fly Major Biddle from Billings, Montana to 
the Pitchfork Ranch. 


GORDON AT WESTERN 


CONFERENCE 
Seth Gordon officially represented the 
Game Commission at the 30th convention 
of the International Association of Game, 


Fish and Conservation Commissioners, held 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, September 2, 
3 and 4. 

Events of interest to all sportsmen trans- 
pired at this great conclave of United States 
and Canadian conservation officials, a report 
of which will appear in a future issue of the 
Game News. 


HOLD WILDLIFE EXHIBITS 


For the first time in the history of Penn- 
sylvania two of the Commonwealth’s lead- 
ing scientific and educational institutions will 
sponsor, with the assistance of the Board of 
Game Commissioners, large environmental 
exhibits of game birds and animals, fur 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Attention is hereby called to that 
section of the Lacey Act, regulat- 
ing interstate commerce in wild 
animals. This provision requires 
that all packages containing wild 
animals or birds, or the dead bodies 
or parts thereof, or the eggs of any 
such birds, when shipped from one 
state to another, shall be plainly 
and clearly marked or labelled on 
the outside thereof with the names 
and addresses of the shipper and 
consignee, and with an accurate 
statement showing the number and 
kind of the contents. 

In Pennsylvania this applies par- 
ticularly to trappers who ship furs 
out of the State. 
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bearers, and protected birds native to the 
Keystone state. 

The institutions which have so enthusias- 
tically manifested their desire to promote 
the interest of wildlife conservation are the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
headed by Charles M. B. Cadwalader, 
the Carnegie Museum, 
by Audrey Avinoff. 

Both institution well known 
for the interest they have always taken in 
the preservation of wildlife. 

The Academy of Sciences will begin its 
exhibit on September 15 and close Novem- 
ber 15, whereas the Carnegie Museum will 
start October 1 and close December 1 

During these periods everyone is invited 
to visit the exhibits, which may be seen at 
any time during the regular visiting hours 
of both museums. 

Game officials, sportsmen’s associations, 
30y Scouts, and others will assist officials 
of both institutions in every way possible. 


and 
Pittsburgh, directed 


leaders are 
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ducks reared at 
Game Farms. 


PERMITS FOR ROADSIDE 
MENAGERIES REQUIRED 


August 15 marked the last day 
which roadside menagerie owners 
legally exhibit wild birds and animals. 

This humane law sponsored and pushed 
to a climax by Governor Earle provides that 
all wild creatures be kept in enclosures of 
adequate size, that they are well protected 
from the elements, that they are fed and 
watered regularly, and that the public be 
protected by the substantial 
guard rails around all cages. Applications 
for permits can be secured from either the 
Game Commission at Harrisburg or the lo- 
cal Game Protector. 
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9:00 O’CLOCK HUNTING 
FIRST DAY ONLY 


Many hunters are of the erroneous im- 
pression that they cannot hunt small game 
until nine o’clock in the morning every day 
during the season, This is not the case. The 
nine o’clock regulation applies only to the 
opening day of the smali game and fur- 
bearing animal season, namely November 6 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


“Tl think the management of the Farm 
Refuge Program which you outlined in the 
May issue of the ‘Pennsylvania Game News’ 
will meet with general approval. 

“Tl have read it over and it impresses me 
as having been given intelligent, systematic 
and constructive thought, It is my _ belief 
that you have timed well your action to as- 
sist in the propagation and conservation of 
small game. 

“Plenty of time, work, and money has 
been spent on big game in Pennsylvania and 
the theory has proven a great success and 
has been copied by many other states. It is 
a pleasure to’ see you put machinery into 
operation that will please the small 
game hunter. 

“Personally I 


how 


shall be glad to assist or 
contribute in any way that I can to assist 
the Game Commission, many of whom I 
know and highly regard.”—W. W. Wasson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Academy of Sciences will officially 
celebrate its opening day by a joint gather- 
ing of its own staff, officials of the Game 
Commission and prominent local sportsmen. 
The Carnegie Museum has not yet an- 
nounced its final plans. 

Sportsmen everywhere should welcome 
the splendid gestures of these allied institu- 
tions and should contribute, by their pres- 
ence, to the success of them. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS—JUNE |, 1935 TO MAY 31, 1936 


STATEAENT OF ny AND DISBURSEMENTS - 7 COMMISSIONERS 
AL YEAR JUNE 1, 1935 to may 31, 1 936 





Balance in State Treasury to credit of "Game Pund" June 1, Ooo eeecererceresecseceseeccosesssesessecceseesessees 967,407, 

Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeable to year ending May My a 19550 coc cccce coc cccevcscece coccccoces soe ctecceces tL $ 2 

Balance in Treasury Department after abo POQUISITLONS Were PMMIG.eccccccccccccccccscccrcecscccccecceceecesecsees 

Net revenue from Hunters! Licenses 

Penalties.cerse- 

Special Licenses 

Interest on Deposits 

Miscellaneous Revenuc, 
Amount credited to Game “Puna during year 
Total avalladle, sccccccccvccccseecserecesecsesreeseeseseseseessescesveseees 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
——- ive Office and 
i i f A ti P 
oo Budget ccounting bier — See nae 
General Predatory Game Farms Distribution Protection Lands Education Total 
SalarieS..sscseeses eovccvccccccccepcccescces $23.3 o$¢ & 1 51 Spleg 1 e 81.2: . < 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Exployees..... eovercces x aK Re tk 8 $ tte) . ? 26 ’ 8B 536-03 . Segoe cas ® ete Fr ‘tse 
Deputy Game Protectors: 
Wages... of 5 , 800.6 
ae cecee 6,014.8 -- -- -- -- 61,815.50 -- -- 61,315.50 
Wages: 
. Labor Cutting Fire, Refuge and Boundary Lines, 
Road ROpairs, OtC..cececseceesecsessceressseses ee -- -- -- 18, e -- 
Labor at Game Farms, OtC..ccsccccescccccesssssecs 2,665.7 2,042.12 lo, ead 922.86 2,878.91 76 37 2,064.28 13, 3308-4 
Purchase Of Game, secccosccsccseceessessses seeeeerereee ee oe By 200 -- -- -- i 
Foed for Games. ccocccccccccesecccsess er eercccecccosees -- -- 18,632.88 31.70 26 ,8i2.09 628.97 20.82 ay ae8 
Express pod gon ed ieelpe eeh chet ta ne 58.95 ai, “ 12 88 de ced - -- 
Express and Cartage...... POereeree Terr rer ery . . ° 1,360. ° ° 
Purchase of State Game Lands (title & survey included) co . ated de 2 — o 8 % 1 Riryet} rite, 2 910. #: 
Pixed Charges in Lieu Of TaxeS..cscescessseccvcess -- and 106 .69 bead -- 7104.66 -- Be 
Buildings and Construction by Raaun ate caved -- = 425.00 -- - te} -- 86.00 
Buildings and Construction other than by Contract . -- -- 8,737-20 -- -- 288 -- 13'fes +08 
Establishing new Reluges...ccccsccesscscesesesscsseese -- -- -- -- -- 220 ol 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds & Equipment by Contrsct. 144.91 141.10 62.00 148.7 i 289 +29 °6 
Beeeepeie sss *ausgesess esse coves eee Hits mB a2 ie iy 1,058.31 49 1 tke i 5 
cellaneovs Supplie . . . . . . . ° a 
Motor Equipment and Acce sories ? ” - 2 . selbst 5: 4 ” sist: “7 n” ‘ 
Passenger Naren «st istoboanreetecwexensnptes -- -- -- ° 0 . . ° 
— and poerererssseses eovcece 8 -- 16 130.9 o= belts ot 365 me = e Me 
Motor Supplies, including Gas, 41 na Re ir STITT TT 24.1 1,736- 8.1 ° e ° ° ° 
me ood Power and neluding Gas, Sil and Repairas sss. 0. ae . -o 2h $2 . e 3 aye ‘1. as tic ™ z ie . 
NBUPANCE, o ccccccccccccccccsccccccscecccerevecevenvese 5 3769 504. 26.98 1 e le +7. 
POBERTCeeaeesrserereerererseeerercrseceseneeeseereee ee 5,169.39 36 be 2k -- 1,448 5 160.95 Bs ab x4 
Telesnene ane TELCGATMe 2000; soeecovovesseoeeooe sense 8 = 1.90 Pi.76 84.55 1,921.07 1,763. 18-8 
enta - Rea sstate a Equipment cececcecscesesseces De oo ° oo . 4786 ° . 
Bounty Claims ($116,289.00 pea checks issued tut not 719065 Ser ih cS 5 “38 
cleared through banks 3531.90 and refunds $1,00 
plus checks issved crior to 6/1/35 and aceounted 
for this year $94.00)...... -- 115,801.00 -- -- -- -- -- 115,801.90 
Advancement Account ($40,000. 1 -- 39,874.00 -- -- -- -- -- 39; 4, 00 
Return of Fines Collected. -- -- -- -- l4p 320.00 -- -- ee a 
Pees; 
ACCOPMOYSsscsssccesecccccsesesesresseeseeeseseees o aad -- -- 831.25 -- -- 831.25 
Medical, Taxidermy, et0....ccsscccsessecesesesecs -- -- 48.00 -- 231.67 8y.58 77-50 e 
esd SUE NE sa d'ns.04cd0seebncdeGs.ovbcescecetceass 9,885.52 -- -- -- -- -- 9, 2 
Dama? BY BOArSercccccccscocecscevcsssesvsccsssceseses 1,627.12 -- -- -- -- -- 1,627.12 
LAV StOCKscccvccccscesersereseseessssesesssssersesees oo ee 75400 aad o- ° oo Py +) 
Horse Feed at Refugesescesrocccsccvessecccccessccccecs - -- 228.80 -- 80 
Other Maintenance Services and Expen8eS,....sscesesess 104.50 - 304.20 602.50 209.42 601.28 2.50 Ae a) 
wenopener severteehre. Scue sve etnste ses cessecacoovsosee +8 “a -- 6 * P pas 235° he | 6 -- arg9es8 
Printing, Binding and Paperesseccescesere or cercevee . - . 25T3 . ’ ° 
Printing Hunters! Licens@,Tags and Misc. Forms (through ~_ : m oe =e er 3, ” 
Dope tems OF MOTOWN occ ccasccccccccccessconscceces 6,530.28 -- -- -- - - - 6 5530.28 
Administering State Employces' Retirement System 
(through Department of State) essssrercesecvesccscese 972.50 160.00 520.00 15.00 5,175.00 2,740.00 470.00 10,152.50 
TOCALSseeeceesrecesecsercevevsseserssssececsesees — & 75,06145, $166,519.71 $205,054.55 $57,906.22 $369,761.07 $333,191-24 § 28,891.47 $ 1,135.156.89 


Ralance in "Game Pund" at close of business, May 31, 1936... 


one eee eee eeeeeeneeeeeeee ee een es eer eeeneeneeeeeeeeneeneesecesenseseceseseescseresecsesessesesesscesssseses § 1,150,913 





THE BALANCE TO THE CREDIT OF THE "GAME FUND" OW JUNE 1, 1936, IS SUBDIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 
Balance in Treasury Department to credit of "Game Fund" at close of business May 31, 1936.+- secs sccocrcvccccveseverercesesesssscsenessssseseces @ 1,176,001. 
Less: Vouchers included in above statement, in course of payment May 31, 1936 and stnosbucnsiy PRAssecvcre cece soeeseseesecereesesseereeseesere 5. 9 % $ 1,150,991.36 
Less: Amount standing to credit of Refuges and Lands May 31, 1936 (major part of which covers land now under contract) 


Dalance tO be sebsequently COMMIttOd.. ce ccccceeseessvees seers es erer steers Oe SOLE ee OOOES SOCO HOO O ES SORES EH ESOS ORES ES OEE OE OSES OS Oe OEE Eereseees 474, 
Less: Other committments incurred and chargeable to year ending May 31, 1936. ccerccsccese 


OO Oe e eee me ree ee ee ee ress ese eeeeee SeeEH eres eee eseeseses 
Less; Amount allocated and committed for special budgetary purposes Tor year beginning June 1, 1936 Pouss sccniduesoepdadivaakocaataadechcestecasth e 23; 8.9 819,677.34 
Add; Department Advancement Account on deposit for payment of bounty ClAL WM sececececeeserecer sera eerer sees see see essere sess sees esses esssseeeseeee 3 9 itene 


Net Operating balance available at close of business May 31, 19Bb...ccceececrececeneesersererss sess seeeeeeeeeseeseeesseeseesssesenessees $ 371,324.02 
*Approxirate amount required for operating expenses each year after May 31, until revenue from sale of licenses for the 
current year is available, 





The item of Printing Hunters’ License Tags in the above statement under column headed General does not include cost of 
the 1936 Hunters’ License Tags, which accounts for decrease of approximately $14,000 compared with preceding year. This 
item of expense will reflect an increase next fiscal year, as it will include cost of tags for two years. 


“On July 16th a fast freight train was go- 
ing west on the Pennsylvania Railroad, mov- 
ing at a speed of 40 miles per hour between 
Lockport and Bolivar, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. Two deer came out of the brush, one 
made it across the tracks in front of the 
train, the other one ran along side of the 
engine cylinder in the loose cinders for 
about 50 car lengths when it gained enough 
headway to get across the tracks ahead of 
the train.’—Game Protector C. C. Brennecke, 
Altoona. 


“A weasel climbed the wall of the Gettys- 
burg National Bank, entered the window 
and proceeded to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment where it was killed.”—R. C. Anderson. 


WANT FOX SQUIRREL BONES TO 
AID MEDICAL RESEARCH 


In order to further the study of an un- 
common disease known as Porphyria, Dr. 
William J. Turner, State Branch, Cresson, 
Pa., is eager to secure the bones of as many 
fox squirrels as possible. 

All sportsmen are asked to bear this im- 
portant request in mind and if they kill any 
fox squirrels during the coming hunting sea- 
son to send them to Dr. Turner. 





“Highland turtles can smell a forest fire 
quicker than a fire warden. I’ve seen them 
come out of the woods with their necks in 
the air long before anyone else knew of the 
existence of a fire.’—J. Cooper Young, 
North Carolina Fire Warden. 


William F. Henser of Germania reports 
observing a fox chasing a fawn deer. The 
fawn was running in circles through a large 
patch of goldenrod, bleating piteously about 
every couple of jumps. The fox was about 
six feet behind, and had not Mr. Henser in- 
terfered, it would have no doubt caught and 
killed the little creature. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. When does the season for training dogs 


open? 


A. The dog training season begins August 


PO 


20th, and continues until next February 
28th. 


* * * 


. Is it lawful to train dogs on Sunday? 
. Yes, after August 20th, providing you 


first obtain consent of the landowner 
upon whose land you intend to train. 
* a * 


. Is a hunter’s license necessary to train 


dogs in season? 


. No; but the person handling a dog must 


not attempt to take any wild birds or 
wild animals. 
* * * 


. Is it legal to use a pump gun for small 


game hunting in Pennsylvania? 


. Yes. For hunting native game such as 


rabbits, quail, pheasants and grouse there 
is no limit to the capacity of your shot- 
gun, but to hunt migratory game birds 
such as waterfowl, woodcock and snipe, 
your pump gun must be limited by some 
permanent adjustment to a capacity of 
three shells. 


SY or 
Q. Is it legal to use a telescope sight for 
deer or other game hunting? 
A. Yes. 


* * * 


Q. Is the small game and fur bearing ani- 


> iO 


mal season limited to nine o’clock every 
morning, or does it apply only to the 
first day? 


. It applies only to the first day, the rea- 


son being to give farmers and their fam- 
ilies a chance to complete their morning 
chores in time to join in the chase, and 
to provide additional safety at a time 
when the concentration of hunters is the 


greatest. 
* . * 


. Are eagles protected in Pennsylvania? 
. Yes. They are protected both by federal 


and state laws, 
” * * 


©. Is a hunting license necessary to shoot 


unprotected birds and animals? 


A. Yes. 


* * * 


Q. Must a permit be secured in order to 


have mounted protected birds and ani- 
mals which are found dead? 


. Yes. Make application direct to the Game 


Commission in Harrisburg in such cases 
whereupon due consideration will be 
given your request. Taxidermists usually 
will skin out and hold any specimens 
pending issuance of the permit, especial- 
ly during hot weather when the hides 
are apt to spoil if not removed promptly. 
” s 


. Is it compulsory to return reports of the 


game killed at the close of the hunting 
season? 
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NEW LITERATURE 

WINGS, FUR AND SHOT —A splendid 
guide to American hunting by Robert B. 
Vale, well known Philadelphia sports writer. 
Contains splendid pointers on all kinds of 
hunting, brief histories of all species of game 
birds and mammals, and what constitutes 
proper hunting and camping equipment. 
Splendidly illustrated by Dr. George M. Sut- 
ton, nationally known artist and explorer. 
For further information, write the Telegraph 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 


JUST FISHING TALK—A delightful 
assortment of fishing tales by former Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot. From the mountain 
streams of Pennsylvania to the scented isles 
of the South Seas the author weaves a magic 
web of angling enchantment. This splendid 
book is also published by the Telegraph 
Press at Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE NORTHERN BOB-WHITE’S 
WINTER TERRITORY—by Paul L. Err- 
ington of the Iowa State College of: Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. This little book- 
let covers a detailed account of bob-white 
quail in its wintering territories, and how 
this splendid little game bird acclimates 
itself to diversified conditions. It is splen- 
didly gotten up and should be of extreme 
value to all sportsmen. 





FORESTRY ASSOCIATION WILL 
HOLD ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The American and Pennsylvania Forestry 
Associations will hold a Joint Annual Meet- 
ing at the Lakeside Hotel, Eagles Mere, 
Pennsylvania, September 9-11. 

This year marks the 50th Anniversary of 
The Pennsylvania Association, and the na- 
tional organization is urging a large turn 
out to discuss federal and state forestry 
problems. 

The meeting will open Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 9, with addresses by offi- 
cers of both associations. On Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10, busses will take the party to the 
Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport, to partic- 
ipate in a luncheon and to discuss the sub- 
ject of flood control. The party will return 
to Eagles Mere in time for dinner and mo- 
tion pictures of interest to all conserva- 
tionists. 

On Friday, September 11, a field trip in 
busses will be taken to Rickett’s Glenn, oth- 
erwise known as Kitchen’s Creek. An oppor- 
tunity will be given for an unusual hike in 
a section of Pennsylvania’s greatest forested 
area. 





TRAPPING INSECTS WITH LIGHT 


Research carried out by Samuel G. Hib- 
ben, Director of Applied Lighting, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, discloses the value 
of light in trapping insects at night. This is 
especially true of the Public Enemy of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, the Japanese Beetle.— 
Science News Letter. 





A. Yes; in order that a close check may be 
kept on the annual kill. 
* . + 
Q. Is it good practice to set traps in holes? 
A. No. Rabbits and other valuable small 
game are likely to be caught, and for 
this reason the practice is frowned upon 
by all conscientious trappers. 





SEPTEMBER 


MANY DUCKS PERISH 


Wild ducks perished by the hundreds the 
lest few weeks at small-water holes in the 
drought region of the northern Great Plains, 
reports to the U. S. Biological Survey indi- 
cate. These losses, however, may be offset 
by the increase in the number of ducks this 
year in Canada. 

Field parties of the Biological Survey in 
close touch with the waterfowl situation 
report that large broods have been hatched 
out in the northern breeding grounds in 
Canada. Last spring the migrations to 
Canada were somewhat larger than in 1935 

due largely to the severe restrictions on 
waterfowl hunting in the United States last 
fall. 

Breeding grounds in Canada showing ef- 
fects of the drought are in southern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. This region borders on 
the United States drought area and losses 
of young ducks there may run as high as 
50 percent, reports indicate. At some of the 
small-water hole areas in the Dakotas losses 
as high as 90 percent have been reported. 
Heavy losses have also occurred in Mon- 
tana. 

Officials of the survey believe, however, 
that the increase in the number of ducks in 
the northern part of their breeding range is 





Mallard, Male 


perhaps large enough to offset the heavy 
losses in the drought region. 

The officials point out that the breeding 
grounds in the drought area _ represents 
about one-sixth of the continental breeding 
range, and that much of the breeding range 
in the Dakotas had been seriously affected 
by droughts in recent years as well as by 
the present drought, Last spring, however, 
conditions for waterfowl in these States were 
much improved. Waterholes had been filled 
by spring rains and the northern migration 
of waterfowl along the Mississippi flyway 
was larger than in 1935. Large broods were 
hatched out, but many of these have been 
wiped out by the drought. 

Hundreds of young ducks and many adult 
birds have been rescued the last few weeks 
from the dry areas in these States and trans- 
ferred to refuges and large bodies of water 
by CCC workers, sportsmen, game officials, 
and local residents. More than 2,000 ducks 
were recently removed from a region of dry 
pot-holes southwest of Minot, N. D., by 
CCC workers from Biological Survey camp. 
Most of the birds rescued in this region 
were pintails and shovelers. Other species 
saved were mallards, bald-pates, redheads, 
canvas backs, and teals. 

















The only safe gun 
is the gun SAFELY POINTED 





Be Careful with Firearms 


Never let a loaded gun stand around 
the house! 


Never point a gun at anyone, loaded 
or unloaded. 


Never pull a gun toward you by the 
business end. 





~ 


Reeves 
Pheasant 


Blacksnake 


Cub Bear 


PICTORIAL 


A section devoted to 
NATURE STUDY AND 
CONSERVATION IN 
GENERAL. 


Fire Tower 
on State 
Forest Lands 





Chukar 
Partridge 
Ringneck 
Pheasants 
reared by 
Lehigh County 
Fish and 


Game Ass'n 


Starting 


Buck Deer 
in the 
"velvet" 


Picturesque scene along 
Loyalsock Creek, Lycom- 
ing County. 




















THE GAME REFUGE IS 
THE MASTER KEY TO 
THE PERPETUATION OF 
WILDLIFE 


The refuge cabin and refuge 
keeper deep in the woods. 


The refuge maintains a 
constant supply of game. 


Refuges in areas like 
this increase wildlife. 
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Planting Food For Wildlife 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 
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BLACK HAW 


(Viburnum pruni folium) 
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HIGH-BUSH BLACKBERRY 
(Rubus allegheniensis) 
¢ 








BLACK RASPBERRY 


CRubus occidentalis) 


COMMON ELDER 


(Sambucus canadensis) 


SASSAFRAS 
(Sassafras variifolium) 


William C. Grimm - 1935. 








MAKING THE MOST OUT OF RAW FURS 


(Continued from page 9) 


front legs as well as the long hind legs 
should be nailed out flat. Small mink or 
weasel boards should be inserted in the front 
legs to provide something on which to nail 
the front legs and feet which must be pulled 
through on the pelt side at this time. 


A FEW DON’TS FOR THE TRAPPER 


Don’t ignore other peoples’ rights and 
feelings either in regards to trapping on 
their lands or the disposal of carcasses. 

Don’t trap before you know that the fur 
is prime, and don’t trap after it begins to 


get springy. If you don’t know yourself, just 
ask your fur dealer. 

Don’t try to skin dirty muddy animals 
until after you have thoroughly washed and 
dried them, 

Don’t attempt to skin frozen animals; bury 
them in the snow or wrap in a burlap sack 
and bury them in the manure pile until they 
are fully thawed. 

Don’t use your knife any more than neces- 
sary when skinning and don’t use it at all 
until you have it sharp. 

Don’t remove skins from stretching boards 
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Editor’s Note: This is the sixth of a series 
of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, how, 
when and where to plant food bearing trees 
and shrubs for game. 





Black Haw (Viburnum prunifolium) 
Description: Small tree or large shrub 
with short, often crooked trunk and round- 
topped crown. Leaves simple, 1-2 inches 
long, finely toothed on margain. Fruit dark 
blue with a large seed and sweet pulp, in 
open clusters. 

Propagation: See Flowering Dogwood (in 
previous issue). 

Desirable qualities: The fruits persist until 
late in the fall and provide good bird food. 
Often forms dense thickets and is very at- 
tractive as an ornamental. 

Common Elder 
Description: Tall, straggling shrub. Twigs 
light brown with large pith. Leaves op- 
posite, compound. Berries black in flat- 
topped clusters, ripe in summer. 
Desirable qualities: Provides summer food 
for birds. Forms dense thickets which af- 
ford good nesting sites. 

High-bush Blackberry 

Description: The erect or arched, angular 
stems are armed with stout thorns. Quite 
like the cultivated blackberries but fruit 
is smaller. 
Propagation: May be propagated like cul- 
tivated blackberries. 
Desirable qualities: 
food and cover. 

Wild Black Raspberry 
Description: Canes thorny, covered with a 
white bloom as are the lower surfaces of 
the leaflets. Much like cultivated rasp- 
berry. 

Propagation: May be propagated like the 
cultivated raspberries. 
Desirable qualities: 
food and cover. 


Furnishes excellent 


Furnishes excellent 





BIG RANGE FOR BIGHORN SHEEP IS 
SET UP IN SOUTHERN NEVADA 


A million-acre Federal game range for 
Nelson’s mountain sheep, or desert bighorns, 
and other wildlife, has been established in 
Southern Nevada by an executive order of 
President Roosevelt. Before unrestricted 
hunting reduced the number of bighorns to 
small scattered bands, these mountain sheep 
were widely distributed in the rugged arid 
sections of the Southwest. Since then most 
Western States have enacted laws protecting 
bighorns throughout the year. 





until fully dried, except foxes which can be 
turned when about % to % dried. 

Don’t let animals lay around before skin- 
ning; cats, dogs and rats may save you the 
trouble of skinning and selling the pelt. 

Don’t hang up skins with the flesh side 
out unless you have them on the board or 
they are fully dried. 

Don’t use tacks to nail your skins out 
unless you have a spite at your fur dealer. 

Don’t ship your fur to the house that 
quotes away above the others. Remember 
furs have a market value just the same as 
all other articles of merchandise, just about 
the same to one as to the other. 

The highest quoter is usually the lowest 
payer, 
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SEPTEMBER 


MOUFLAGE IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


Herein is outlined a very interesting 
account of the protective coloration of 
wild birds and mammals, and insects. 







O the average person, the term “camouflage” and its sub- 

sequent meaning is a product of the World War, but to the 

student of natural history, its application has been known 
for ages. The word camouflage is, of course, a direct product of 
the war, but its manifestations have been found in practically 
every branch of the animal kingdom under the better-known ap- 
pellation of protective coloration, or mimicry. If all the examples 
of this type of camouflage encountered on a ramble some sum- 
mer afternoon, through a forest, or along a creek meandering 
through a marsh were carefully recorded, the result would come 
as a great surprise to the average layman. 

The best examples of camouflage are found in the class IN- 
SECTA. As the majority of these animals are defenseless, their 
survival depends on the extent to which they can make them- 
selves invisible to their natural enemies, and the measure of their 
success is truly remarkable. The outstanding, or classic example, 
is the resemblance of the Dead-leaf butterfly to a withered leaf. 
The upper sides of the wings of this insect are dark with purple 
and orange markings, bearing no resemblance to a dead leaf 
whatever, but when the butterfly is at rest, it holds its wings to- 
gether over its back, leaving only the lower sides exposed. The 
under-sides, on the other hand, are the exact color of dead or 
dried leaves. To carry out the resemblance still further several 
of the scales on the fore-wing are devoid of pigment so as to 
look like rot or shothole fungus so often 
found on leaves. On the hind-wing is a 
tail-like appendage which looks like a 
leafstalk, when the insect is at rest. Ra- 
diating from this imitation petiole are 
markings that resemble the mid-rib and 
veins, 

Another well-known example is the 
resemblance of the Viceroy butterfly to 
the Monarch. This is not strictly protec- 
tive resemblance, but a form of it known 
as mimicry. It is a known fact that for 
some reason the Monarch is distasteful 
to birds and is consequently let alone 
by them. If a young bird catches one of 


Monarch (milkweed) Butterfly 





By W. J. MUELLER 


The fawn deer and 

snowshoe rabbit are 
striking examples of 
protective coloration. 








ee 


them by mistake, it soon learns to profit by its error, and leave 
them alone in the future. Now the Viceroy, on the other hand, 
is possessed with a delicate flavor, but resembles the Monarch 
so closely that the birds fail to detect it, and so it goes unmo- 
lested. 

A striking illustration of protective coloration is found in the 
chrysalids of certain butterflies, Chrysalids of the Milkweed but- 
terfly, which are found on the plants, are naturally green, while 
those of the swallowtails, which are often found on bark of trees, 
are brown. Not only do the pupae of different species harmonize 
with their surroundings, but individuals of the same species may 
vary from their background. This fact was demonstrated by an 
eminent English entomologist who placed several individuals of 
the same species in boxes with different colored linings, and the 
color of the chrysalid formed harmonized with the color of its 
respective box. 

In many cases not only does the color resemble the background 
but the form also, as was illustrated by Kallima. Another inter- 
esting example is that of the larvae of the geometrid moth, When 
the tree or shrub on which they are feeding is disturbed, they 
assume a stiff or rigid position so as to resemble a dead twig. As 
the body of this caterpillar is covered 
with small brown spots and humps, re- 
sembling the scars left by fallen leaves 
or buds, the similarity is very striking. 
The Common Walking-stick is another 
good example of special protective re- 
semblance; it is indistinguishable when 
at rest among the leaves and twigs. Prac- 
tically all the common fall butterflies, 
such as the question-sign and _ tortoise- 
shell are brown and have ragged-edged 
wings so that they look like dead leaves 
as they flutter aimlessly around. 

A few insects illustrate what is known 
as alluring coloration; that is, they re- 
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semble some brightly-color- 
ed flower, and thus entice 
their prey within easy reach. 
The best example of this is 
the Praying Mantis of In- 
dia. This insect resembles 
some brightly-colored  or- 
chid. 

Because the bees and 
wasps are protected by their 
stings, Many insects gain 
their immunity by passing 
for one of them. They are 
usually large and very con- 
spicuous, being banded with 
black and yellow. A good 
example of a group of insects that gains protection by this 
method is the flower-flies. These insects are members of the true 
flies and naturally are harmless, 

Among the reptiles and amphibians the phenomena of protec- 
tive coloration may also be noted, Any country urchin who is a 
disciple of Izaak Walton and is in the habit of using live frogs 
for bait, can tell you the difficulty of finding them in the green 
grass or swamp. The Horned Toad, on the other hand, which is 
an inhabitant of the desert, is a mottled brown. The best known 
example of a reptile harmonizing with its background is the 
chameleon of the tropics, which can change almost momentarily 
from a green to a brown, depending on its present environmen. 

Camouflage is also found among the fishes. In practically every 
case, the dorsal side of a fish is darker than the ventral side. 
This helps to make the fish less conspicuous. Looking down 
from above, the dark back harmonizes with the dark ground be- 
low, while on the other hand, the lighter ventral parts make the 
fish less noticeable from below, when the body is thrown against 
the background of the sky. In the southern seas, where brilliantly 
colored corals and aquatic plants abound, the fishes are naturally 
brighter in color than in our regions where greens and browns 
predominate. The fantastically colored Kihikihi of the Hawaiian 
Islands would be an easy prey if transplanted to one of our 
native streams. Several fish also possess the chameleon-like trait 
of being able to change their color to harmonize with the rocks 
above which they happen to be resting. 

Among birds protective coloration is common, though not as 
vital as with insects, Here again the upper side is darker than 
the lower, and for the same reason as with fishes. In most of 
the small perching birds the female is duller, usually an olive or 
green, to render her inconspicuous while brooding. In the case 
of the Phalarope, however, where the duties of incubation and 
the care of the young fall mostly on the male, the reverse is true. 

I:very nimrod can tell of the difficulty of seeing a squatting 
woodcock or ruffed grouse. Among the underbrush these two 
species successfully defy 
the hunter to find them, 
unless he should be fortu- 
nate enough to possess a 


good bird dog. 


Most birds that remain 
with us during the winter, 
the permanent ones or the 
winter visitants, change 
their plumage with the sea- 
sons. The Snowy Owl is 
white with black and 
brown markings in the 
summer, while in winter 
it is nearly pure white. The 
same is true of the Snow- 
flake and many other spe- 
cies. The best example, 
however, of this seasonal 
moult is found in the ptar- 
migans, which are mem 
bers of the Grouse family. 
In winter when the ground 
is covered with snow, this 
bird is almost a pure white 





The WALKING-STICK, common as 


The woodcock probably is more protectively colored than any other bird. . 7 
Note how the above nesting hen blends with her surroundings, mon W easel, or Ermine, 





When spring comes and 
the ground is partly white, 
with here and there patches 
of barren ground, Mother 
Nature generously provides 
this fortunate child with a 
brown and white cloak. This 
change is affected by the 
outer edges of the feathers 
breaking and sloughing off, 
allowing the new brown 
feathers below to peep out. 
In summer another moult 
takes place and the bird as- 
sumes an entirely brown 
set of feathers. Later, when 
the snow begins to appear, the plumage again becomes mottled 
as in spring, and when the world is wrapped in its mantle of 
glistening white, and this would even be too conspicuous, the 
fourth moult takes place, leaving a pure white bird on a pure 
white background. 


it is, is not often observed. 


Many birds are rendered inconspicuous by what appears at 
first glance to make them very noticeable. Take, for instance, the 
Scarlet Tanager. On first thought this flaming red and black bird 
would seem to make an ideal target for a small boy with an air 
rifle or a sling-shot. But watch while the bird is feeding high up 
in the tree-top. The black wings so succeed in breaking up the 
outline of the bird, that it is more difficult to see than would be 
a bird of a solid color. 

Every observer of bird life will notice that all birds that feed 
on the ground have some white in their color scheme. This 
serves to break up the solid outline, and renders them less visi- 
ble from the ground when they rise against the sky. Birds that 
illustrate this phenomenon are the Meadowlark, Slate-colored 
Junco, Vesper Sparrow, and many others. 

Birds that belong to the order of Woodpeckers, and spend 
most of their time on the trunks of trees, are either a barred 
black and white, or brown, like the Brown Creeper. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this, but the object of this paper is to 
show how the various animals copy their surroundings, and not 
to pick out the exceptions. 

Just as in the case of insects, some members of the same 
species of birds will vary with their environments. The Song 
Sparrow is the best example of this. East of the Mississippi 
River it is comparatively dark, growing paler as one goes farther 
west, and again dark as one travels into the timbered lands of 
the northwest. The desert owls and hawks are also lighter than 
their relatives of the east and far west. 

Similarly, as birds change their plumage to meet the corre- 
sponding changes in their movements, animals change the color 
of their fur. Some even go to such an extent that man has given 
them one name in winter 
and another in summer. 
This is true of the Com- 


As the ermine is almost in- 
visible at a distance of a 
few feet on a snowy back- 
ground, the chances of 
capturing its prey are in- 
creased manyfold. In order 
to counterbalance this ad- 
vantage in favor of the 
prey, they also must 
change their color. And 
this is just what happens 
As winter approaches, the 
Northern Hare, which is 
one of the animals found 
on the ermine’s' menu, 
sheds its cinnamon-brown 
hair and has it replaced 
with white. This same in- 
teresting phenomenon is 
found in practically every 
polar animal. 

Any follower of the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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PROTECTING TREES FROM DEER 


URING the past three seasons the 
D writer has carried on experiments for 

the purpose of determining the most 
successful methods of protecting orchard 
trees from deer. Various ideas were tested 
out in a number of New England orchards. 
The following methods have been tried out 
with variable results, In some cases control 
was 100 per cent effective, and in others the 
repellents were of little value. As the cost of 
treatment is relatively small, and since there 
is a chance for success, these methods are 
recommended for further trial by interested 
orchardists. Further study will be necessary 
to determine the cause of variable results, 
such as scarcity of food supplies. 


HABITS OF DEER 


Deer feed chiefly at dusk and early dawn, 
although they may be active during the en- 
tire night. The time of year when they dam- 
age trees varies from place to place. Ordi- 
narily, when the new growth starts in April 
and May, deer begin to feed on this tender 
food and continue to do so through June 
and July, In some places deer injure trees 
only during the summer months, while in 
other orchards the feeding goes on the year 
round. 

Deer show a distinct preference for culti- 
vated plants where these are present. They 
will turn from laurel, berries, and buds and 
twigs of the woods to alfalfa, clover, garden 
crops, and young fruit trees. Among fruit 
trees, apples are preferred to peaches, and 
che-ries are the least attractive. Even among 
apple trees, in one orchard the McIntosh 
was relished more than the Delicious, and 
in another, the Alexander was apparently 
liked better than the Northern Spy. 

Deer injure fruit trees in three different 
ways: first, the ends of the lateral branches 
are eaten, particularly the new growth, from 
the time of planting until the trees are five 
or six years of age, or until they attain suf- 
ficient size to be beyond the reach of the 
animals; second, the fruit and leaf spurs are 
removed from the lower branches of older 
trees; and third, the trunk and branches of 
both young and old trees are horned. Horn- 
ing is the rubbing of the antlers of the deer 
against the tree. 

It does not require many deer to do a con- 
siderable amount of damage. One orchard- 
ist reported 87 two-year-old trees destroyed 
in three nights by one deer, as shown by the 
easily followed tracks. In the same orchard 
175 trees were destroyed in one night by 
six deer. An entire orchard of 1,000 young 
trees was totally destroyed and abandoned. 


UNSUCCESSFUL METHODS OF 
CONTROL 


Searing devices, such as white or colored 
rags hung on each tree, have not proved 
very satisfactory, In one instance white rags 
were tied to 300 apple and peach trees, and 
at the end of three years the trees had been 
damaged so badly that they were plowed up. 

Several kinds of sprays have been used 
on fruit trees to repel deer. Deer have been 
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observed to browse on trees almost immedi- 
ately after an application of lime-sulphur or 
nicotine dust. Double-strength kerosene 
emulsion as applied for aphids has been re- 
ported to keep deer away from young trees 
for a week. A combination of Paris green 
and lime was effective for a short time, ac- 
cording to one orchardist. 

Many orchardists have tried to keep deer 
out of their orchards by fencing. From re- 
sults of observations on fences of various 
heights and types, it is recommended that 
fences should be at least eight feet high and 
made of strands of wire not more than seven 
inches apart. Deer when pressed may sur- 
mount fences 10 or 11 feet in height. 
Although it is possible to build a fence that 
will keep deer from orchards, its cost makes 
it prohibitive to most farmers. 


ASAFOETIDA 


The most successful method of controlling 
deer is by the use of asafoetida. This mate- 
rial is an imported gum supplied in three 
forms: gum asafoetida in mass, tears, and in 
powdered form. The lump or mass form is 
the proper one for use in deer control. 
Lumps the size of a golf ball are placed in 
a cotton sack, similar to a tobacco bag, and 
hung on each tree three to four feet from 
the ground. One pound of asafoetida, selling 
for 35 cents in small quantities, will make 
about 12 such pieces. The cloth bags cost 
about one cent each, or may be made by 
hand from cheesecloth for much less. 

The repellent odor given off by the asafoe- 
tida will often keep the deer from trees 
treated in this manner. While the asafoetida 
remains soft this odor will continue, but on 
becoming hard, its effectiveness is lost. 
Therefore, with moist weather conditions 
one application of the bags may be sufficient 
for the summer season, but with dry weath- 
er the bags of asafoetida be harden in five 
or six weeks, and will neéd renewal. 


NAPHTHALENE FLAKES 


Another repellent is naphthalene flakes, a 
chemical composition similar to moth balls. 
Naphthalene flakes sell for about five cents 
a pound in barrel lots. About two heaping 
tablespoons of flakes are used to a bag, one 
pound making about 10 bags. This material 
also is affected by weather conditions. In 
dry weather the bags last about eight weeks, 
and in wet weather about five weeks. Dur- 
ing an average season the bags may need 
refilling about four times, 


AUTOMATIC FLASH GUN 


A scaring device known as the automatic 
flash gun has also proved to be effective in 
keeping deer from orchards. The gun gives 
a loud explosion every few minutes, and in 
addition the pilot burner throws a beam of 
light in different directions as the gun 
swings about in the wind. The gun is hung 
from a tree or tripod four or five feet from 
the ground. It operates by water dripping 
on carbide, thus generating an explosive gas. 
Daily renewal of carbide and water is nec- 
essary. The gun sells for $35, and carbide 
for about $6 per 100 pounds; thus the oper- 
ating cost is very small. The gun will not 
effectively protect an area of more than 
1,000 trees. It is generally set in operation 
a little before dusk and allowed to run until 
after daybreak, or until it can be convenient- 
ly turned off. Although deer might pass 
through the orchard while the gun is going, 
they usually will not stop to eat. 


TAR-PAPER CONES 


The latest method for the control of deer 
is the use of tar paper. This method was 
tried by County Agent H, H. Lovejoy, of 
Sanford, Maine. Cut tar paper into pieces 
of about four by six inches and roll them 
into cones, fastening them at the smaller end 
with paper clips, leaving an opening of 
about one and one-half inches. Slip the cones 
over the trees and let them rest about three 
feet from the ground on some of the side 
branches. For a newly planted tree or a 
small tree probably one cone is sufficient. It 
is believed that the scent from the tar paper 
will last from three to four months. At the 
end of this time some coal-tar repellent 
should be painted on the cones, or they 
should be replaced with new material. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lovejoy, this method gave 
100 per cent control, but the deer may walk 
through the orchard without eating the 
trees. 


TRAPPING DEER 


Trapping, as a method of possible value 
in controlling deer damage, while practical, 
is both laborious and expensive. Sometime 
ago game authorities of Wisconsin em- 
ployed a new idea in trapping deer in ship- 
ping crates designed along lines suggested 
by the United States Biological Survey, The 
crates are fitted with a drop door, trigger, 
and treadle board, as are commonly used in 
box traps for smaller animals. The crate 
traps are then transported to the place 
where deer are known to be feeding exten- 
sively, camouflaged with brush, and baited 
with apples, oats, salt, and twigs. Deer were 
found to enter the traps freely, and were 
readily transported for restocking where de- 
sired. It is possible that the further develop- 
ment of this plan will provide a means of 
removing deer from the vicinity of culti- 
vated areas to sections where they can do 
no harm. However, where the animals are 
as numerous as they are in Pennsylvania a 
general reduction of the herd is usually the 
only logical solution to the problem. 
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Center: Automatic flash gun for 
protecting trees from deer. 
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GAME REFUGES AND STATE FORESTS 








Such roads will be closed except for administrative purposes. 


HE Department of Forests and Waters 

is considering plans to set aside certain 
wilderness areas in Pennsylvania within 
state-owned forests as additional refuges for 
game and other wildlife within the near fu- 
ture. 

The areas may be of only a temporary 
nature in some cases, but where the wildlife 
is abundant, and the remoteness of the area 
will not permit recreational or scenic devel- 
opment, these particular locations might 
very readily become permanent refuges. 

The future of the program depends en- 
tirely on a survey being conducted at the 
present time, and the number, location, and 
permanency of the sites located will be de- 
termined after state foresters complete their 
studies. 

We are also considering the proposal of 
closing certain newly constructed roads ex- 
cept for administrative purposes in state 
forests under our jurisdiction, And, except 
where this is prohibitive due to fire hazard, 
I can see no objection to closing these roads 
during certain times of the year. It would 
unquestionably be of vital importance in the 
conservation and propagation of the Com- 
monwealth’s wildlife. 

Both matters are under consideration at 
the present moment, and we will be prepared 
to proceed with our program in cooperation 
with the Board of Game Commissioners and 
the Board of Fish Commissioners just as 
quickly as the surveys can be made. 

Conservation of game and wildlife is of 
great importance to the Department of For- 
ests and Waters, and in attempting to formu- 
late a definite conservation policy in the 
Department, fish and game have always re- 
ceived as much consideration as our other 
important problems, such as the protection 
timber, the conservation of water, and 


of 





the development of forest recreation. In my 
opinion these su jects are so closely related, 
one is so dependent upon the other, that no 
conservation program can be _ successfully 
established unless the functions of each are 
closely coordinated. 

The Department of Forests and Waters 
recently established model forest and game 
study plots at Mont Alto to determine the 
amount and kinds of forest cover eaten by 
deer. 

The experiments to be conducted, in co- 
operation with the Game Commission, will 
determine to a great extent the future forest 
management policy of our Department as it 
relates to game cover and tree production. 

The areas set aside will be surrounded by 
high wire fences and a certain number of 
deer will be placed inside of each “temporary 
preserve.” The deer will be weighed period- 
ically to determine whether sufficient food 


By JAMES F. BOGARDUS 


Secrctary of Forests and Waters 


is available, At stated intervals individual 
deer will be segregated on stated areas and 
their weight recorded. A study will be made 
of the plants they are feeding upon, and the 
relation of this game cover to tree pro 
duction. 

From these observations, it is believed, a 
policy in forest management can be deter- 
mined, which will produce the highest vield 
of food and cover for game, as well as high 
grade timber in the respective sections of 
the state on State lorests. 

One of the chief forms of recreation in the 
State Forests today is hunting, and I am 
deeply concerned over the outcome of the 
Mont Alto experiments so that a definite 
policy in forest management can be set up 
wherein forestry and game can be more 
closely correlated. By the same token, I am 
very anxious to experiment with the plan of 
setting aside certain wilderness areas, and 
closing certain newly constructed roads dur- 
ing periods of the year for the conservation 
and propogation of game and other wildlife 

Forestry and game are dependent, one 
upon the other just as all conservation probh- 
lems are, and it will be the policy of the 
Department of Forests and Waters to treat 
one problem with as much consideration as 
the other. 

That the State Forests, administered by 
the Department of Forests and Waters, rep- 
resent the biggest conservation problem in 
the State as it relates to the sportsmen using 
these areas for recreation, can be seen by the 
fact that more than 500,000 hunters used the 
State Forests during the past season, and 
approximately one-half the deer shot by 
hunters were killed on State Forests. 


Sinnemahoning Ridge Road, Clinton and Cameron Counties. 
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THE RIFLE AND THE SHOTGUN 


CAREFUL investigation of the rela- 

tive merits of the high and low powered 
rifle, or shotgun using pumpkin ball, re- 
vealed the following facts: 

Information was gathered from various 
manufacturers of rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition, aS well as representatives of the 
National Rifle Association. 

The lowest powered rifle that could be 
recommended for large game is an old 38-40 
or 44-40 Winchester, and even this has a 
killing range of over a mile, while the ac- 
curate range is under 200 yards. Also, it is 
nearly as humane a killer as a modern high 
powered rifle. 


THE RIFLE AND THE SHOTGUN 

The bullet of a high powered rifle travels 
a very much shorter distance after it has hit 
trees or brush than any low powered bullet 
or pumpkin ball. Also, it seldom glances. 
Less than one percent will ever leave the 
spot they hit. This is not true of low pow- 
ered bullets. At least one out of every three 
will glance and continue for as much as a 
mile with killing energy. 

The maximum range, or anywhere near 
it, of a high powered rifle is never reached 
while hunting because even in open terri- 
tory it is necessary to hold it at a high 
angle. In hunting deer such a rifle, there- 
fore, would have a very limited range be- 
cause the elevation at which it is usually 
raised is seldom above horizontal, and a bul- 
let ejected from a rifle held in this position, 
will, according to tests, fall very rapidly and 
strike the ground in from 300 to 400 yards. 

A test made by officials of the Game Com- 
mission also proved this point. A high pow- 
ered 250-3000 Savage, and a low powered 32- 
40 Winchester were both shot through a 
field of standing wheat. The low powered 
bullet carried all the way through the field 
but the high powered bullet was broken up 
before it had gone but 100 yards or so. 

A sporting high powered rifle bullet with 
a velocity of 2,500 feet per second cannot 
withstand the force of contact with any 
solid or semi-solid substance and will break 
up upon contact, A low powered bullet with 
velocities under 1,500 feet per second can 
withstand the shock of impact without 
breaking up. They will leave the object 
struck at about the same angle they hit, and 
continue in the opposite direction with prac- 
tically the same velocity at which they 
struck. 

A 12 gauge shotgun will throw a pumpkin 
ball nearly a mile—possibly more, as_ its 
muzzle velocity is more than 1,300 feet per 
second. 

Information recently gathered from every 
large game state in the Union shows that 
with one or two exceptions all favor the use 
of the high-powered rifles in hunting large 
game. 

Only in one or two cases did states report 
accidents ever occurring from stray bullets, 
and these were comparatively few. 

In every state the greater percentage of 
accidents were self-inflicted. 

Our experiences here in 
show that: 

1. Any rifle, whether high or low pow- 
ered, is dangerous if carelessly handled. 

2. Records over a period of years show 


Pennsylvania 


that more accidents occur through the use 
of shotguns than rifles. 

3. Practically all accidents occur within a 
comparatively short range. According to 
records in the offices of the Game Commis- 
sion very few instances of accidents occur- 
ring outside the range of 100 yards have 
ever been known. 

4. A check of accidents occurring during 
the past ten years shows that only very few 
hunters were hit by stray bullets. 

5. While searching cars, officers of the 
Game Commission checked, on numerous 
occasions, the condition of firearms, and 
were amazed to find over 80% of them load- 
ed and lying in all sorts of positions in the 
cara, 

6. Many hunters going from camp _ to 
hunting grounds and returning, carry their 
rifles with the safety off. 


7. Men have been killed unloading their 
firearms in camps; taking them out of auto- 
mobiles; pulling them over fences; pulling 
them up into trees; shooting promiscuously 
at unprotected targets, such as throwing of 
hats, tin cans, etc. 

8. In conclusion: 

a. A bullet or pumpkin ball can only be 
considered dangerous if it happens 
not to have hit the animal shot at, 
and in this event the pumpkin ball 
is most dangerous because it will not 
readily be broken up by intervening 
brush and twigs. 

b. If the bullet or ball hits a man be- 
tween the shooter and the animal 
shot at, the shooter is responsible, 
not the type weapon. 

c. Also, if a man is shot in mistake for 
game, the fault is the shooter’s. 


CATCH THEM YOUNG 


By SCOTT DEAROLF 


HE huntsman of tomorrow should be in 

the woods today. Graduation from the 
high school of woodcraft should be prerequi- 
site to any course of the sportsman’s action. 
Long before the freshman gunner casts 
his excited eye on a fluff of warm game and 
swings his shiny cannon into line, he should 
know something about his target. If he is 
going to blast away at the wildlife of our 
forests just because he heard that any mo- 
tion was game, he might as well stay at 
home behind the garage and place his shot 
in the neighbors’ dogs as they jump over 
the barberry. Rather, he should be schooled 
by pleasant hours of his youth spent in the 
woods without a gun. He should develop a 
wildcraft instinct that observes and under- 
stands the actions of the creatures he meets. 
It would not be asking too much that he 
knows most everything there is to know 
about what he sees of wildlife, for such an 
education would make his future hunting 
days exceedingly worthwhile and would tend 
to impart to his fellow hunters the same 
thrilling experience, Here’s how: 

Among other things about the precise 
meaning of the word “hunting,” Webster 
says that searching for, and following game 
precedes the capturing or killing. How is 
our tenderfoot going to search successfully 
if he doesn’t know where the game is to 
be found? How is he going to follow intelli- 
gently if he knows no mark or sign or 
track? How is he to search or follow at all? 
He’ll never know buck fever. 

Instead, if he knows the habits of the 
animal he desires to hunt he will at once 
recognize that he uses his wits more than 
his trigger finger. Matching one’s wildcraft 
with the “animals” cunning, is hunting. Thus 
the actual fun our young hunter receives is 
directly dependent upon his wildcraft back- 
ground. Tried sportsmen know this; it is 
imperative for worthwhile hunting that the 
untried learn. 


The schooling is every bit as interesting 
as the actual hunting. Take those teen-age, 
eager-eyed youngsters of yours to the woods 
and you'll be surprised at what the eager 
eyes will see. Education begins immediately. 
Questions will dart like so many swallows 
and you must be ready. If you’re not, a 
little effort beforehand will equip you. Pub- 
lic libraries can tell you all about mammals, 
birds, reptiles, salamanders, frogs, fish, in- 
sects, crayfish, spiders, worms, lichens, moss, 
ferns, flowers, trees, There need be no ex- 
cuse. Of course you do not need to be a 
naturalist—the books are for individual in- 
vestigation. You merely guide the ball once 
it has started pell-melling. As interest grows 
the services of your public museum and 
State might be tapped for additional infor- 
mation. And you, yourself, sir, are brimming 
over with wildcraft knowledge that can’t be 
found in books, museums, and government 
bureaus. 

As the knowledge piles up in those eager 
heads, that spirit of conservation, which we 
recognize as the second benefit of this wild- 
craft education, will bud. Here is where our 
freshman hunter secures for his fellows the 
same good hunting he is to enjoy, for from 
his time spent in nature’s own laboratory 
there develops that keen sense of respect 
for his relationship with living things. Here 
lies the foundation of conservation. I don’t 
mean the embryo hunter will rack his gun 
for a camera and not care a tinker’s dam to 
keep the family name among the great in 
the bear-hunting counties, but that he will 
understand better the why of the game reg- 
ulations, appreciate the need for conserva- 
tion and consequently abide, wholeheartedly, 
to the letter of the law. 

These two benefits will be realized only 
when today’s sportsmen realize that they are 
responsible for tomorrow’s. Let the next 
generation of hunters first take to the woods 
without guns or first be schooled in the 
proper handling thereof. 








“Steve” Crothers of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
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Fred Hess, Boyertown, winners of singles trap 


competition at recent state shoot, Bradford, Pa. 


WITH THE CLUBS 


All the out-door recreation clubs in Ches- 
ter County will combine and stage a rousing 
two day sportsmen’s rally at the Philadel- 
phia Young Men’s Christian Association 
Play Grounds, a mile south of Downing- 
town, this Fall. The proceeds of the meet 
will be used to purchase game and fish, and 
grain for winter feeding in Chester County. 
The grain will be purchased from Chester 
County farmers. The Chester County Sports 
Committee, of which Norman M. Wood, 
Coatesville, is president, also plans to have 
twenty-five flushing bars constructed. These 
will be donated to farmers who will accept 
them. 





The Townville Branch of the Crawford 
County Sportsmen’s Council will hold a pic- 
nic and field day on Saturday, September 5. 

Leading events of the day will include 
‘coon dog trials, beagle trials, trap shooting, 
target shooting, horse shoe pitching, etc. 
Liberal cash prizes will be awarded to the 
winners of each event. 


The Boynton and Coal Run Rod and Gun 
Club of Boynton, Pa., Somerset County, is 
sponsoring an N.Y.A. project to plant game 
feed and build feeders and game shelters. 
To date it has planted 19 patches of buck- 
wheat and corn aggregating 105,916 square 
feet of ground seeded. The feed was planted 
mostly back in the mountains, in places 
where game is known to frequent. A portion 
of the seed was sown in patches near the 
town of Boynton to be harvested and car- 
ried into game territory later in the fall. 

In addition to the large amount of grain 
planted they have started building feeders 
and plan to place them, together with suit- 
able shelters, over a large area of nearby 
townships. The club has received 100% co- 
operation from local farmers. 

In several instances landowners have 
promised to leave a portion of their own 
crops stand so that the club can devote its 
time to other sections where no farms are 
handy. This earnest effort shows what a 
wide awake small club can do. 
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HERE AND 1 


4,000 RELIEF WORKERS TO AID 
WATER FOWL 


Approximately 4,000 persons on relief, 
most of them farmers in the drought area, 
will begin work shortly on projects planned 
by the U, S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
for the restoration and improvement of 5] 
refuges for water fowl and other wildlife 
on land either owned by the Federal Goy. 
ernment or dedicated by farmers to the con- 
servation of water. 


An allotment of $600,000 from Federal] 
Emergency Relief funds to the Biological] 
Survey for these projects planned in nine 
states was recently approved by the presi- 
dent. States in which the work will be un- 
dertaken and funds allotted for labor and 
other expenses are: North Dakota, $353,548: 
South Dakota, $74,934; Montana, $44,830; 
Nebraska, $42,830; Louisiana, $37,476; Wis- 
consin, $10,709; Michigan, $10,709; Okla- 
homa, $7,500; and Wyoming, $7,500. 





STOLEN: English Setter. Has black circle on 
back over hip. License No. 3296, Montgomery 
County. If found notify William C. Diesinger, 
314 W, 1ith Ave., Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Venango County Rod and Gun Club 
will hold their Field Day this year at Bul- 
lion Harvest Home Grounds, 12 miles south 
of Franklin, on Saturday, September 12. 
Pistol, rifle and shotgun matches will be 
held along with skeet, bait and fly casting 
contests. Coon, rabbit and bird dogs will 
also vie for honors at special field trials. 


SPORTSMEN’S FIELD DAY 
The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Protect- 
ive Association, and the New Cumberland 
Sportsmen’s Association are holding a Field 
Day, Saturday, September 19, 1936, at the 


Kilmore Meadow, Lisburn, Cumberland 
County. 

The events planned for will include all 
types of clay bird shooting, wildcat trap, 


small bore target, pistol shooting, running 
deer target, bounding rabbit target, fly and 
bait casting for both distance and accuracy 
and exhibitions put on by national cham- 
pions. 
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MORE DUCKS ON NESTING 
GROUNDS, BUT NOT ENOUGH, 
SAYS GABRIELSON 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, in a recent ad- 
dress [at Chicago, Ill.] before the Illinois 
Sportsmen’s Association, urged continued 
stringent restrictions for several years on 
the hunting of ducks and geese. He said this 
year is the first time estimates by the Bio- 
logical Survey have shown an increase over 
the previous year in the number of birds re- 
turning to their northern nesting grounds. 
Other estimates made by conservation or- 
ganizations and interested groups agree sub- 
stantially with those of the Survey. 

Last fall the open season was shortened 
to 30 days with heavy restrictions on bag 
limits, the taking of certain species, and 
methods of hunting. 

“The drastic restrictions put into force 
last year,” explained Dr. Gabrielson, “were 
intended to cut down the kill by hunters, Bow and arrow enthusiasts of Western Pennsylvania at recent meeting held at the Gibson 
and they accomplished that purpose. Only Archery preserve, Kellettville, Pa. Female devotees looking over their scores. 
by restricting the kill will we be able to 
send more birds back each year to our new- 
ly created breeding grounds and to the 
Canadian areas where breeding birds are 
still deficient. 

“We have a fair chance of restoring the 
migratory waterfowl flight to great numbers 
if the hunters will be sportsmen enough to 
stand for a restriction of the season.” 





A field trial for Coon Hounds will be held 
Labor Day, September 7, at Eagle, Pa. Ap- 
plicants should communicate with Mr. W. D. 
Rodgers, Uwchland, Pa. 


COULD THIS BE YOU? 
Are you an active member 
The kind that is liked so well, 
Or are you just contented 
To wear a button on your lapel? 


Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home 


eens > Archery is fast becoming a popular outdoor recreation in the Keystone State. Sportsmen in 
And criticize and knock? competition on the Gibson Reserve. 





Do you take active part 
To help the work along, 
Or are satisfied to be 
One who just belongs? 


Come to the meetings often 

And help with heart and hand, 
Don’t be just a member, 

But PLAY with the band. 


Think this over, Brother, 
You know right from wrong. 
Why not be an active Member 
Instead of one who only does belong? 


And here is the opportunity 
To get back into the fold, 
Promise to attend that meeting every month, 
And on your organization you'll be sold. 
—‘The Wandering Indian” 
The Federated Sportsmen of Lancaster 
County will hold their annual ox roast on 


September 20, on the P.R.R. grounds. A big Members of the Columbia Fish and Game Association, Columbia, Pa., reared over 600 ring- 
: ; neck pheasant chicks for liberation this season. The above photo shows a portion of one 
program of events has been scheduled. of the rearing pens on their club grounds. 
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BIRD-LORE 


Few people know even our commonest hawks 
either at rest or in flight. The accompanying 
photographs, loaned through the courtesy of 








Marsh Hawk 


Red-tailed Hawk 








Gosawk 


the National Audubon Society and More Game 
Birds in America, show their perching and 
flight characteristics, and their wing and body 
outlines. Photos of other species will appear 
in future issues. 





Red-shouldered Hawk Sparrow Hawk 
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CAMOUFLAGE IN THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 


(Continued from page 19) 


hounds knows that the bobbing of the white 
tail of the common little Cotton-tail rabbit 
impairs the accuracy of the hunter’s aim. It 
serves to destroy the unity of the target, 
making the shot more difficult. This at first 
may seem to be paradoxical to the reader, 
as it did to me; but on my first rabbit hunt 
I was thoroughly convinced as to the sound- 
ness of the theory. Similarly, the white flag 
of truce, so conspicuously displayed by the 
retreating White-tailed Deer, instead of be- 
ing a beacon to draw the aim of the hunter, 
serves to obliterate the target. 

So, even though the word camouflage has 
sprung into prominence very recently, this 
art had reached a great degree of perfection 
in nature long before anyone had ever heard 
of the term. 

A collector from California found a fine 
specimen of kangaroo mouse in a hawk’s 
nest. He coveted the specimen for his col- 
lection so he carried it away. Later he wor- 
ried for fear the young hawks would go 
hungry so he returned to the nest with five 
field mice. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL—NIGHTHAWK 
By DR. GEORGE N. SUTTON 


ANY people cannot deferentiate between 

the Whip-poor-will and the Nighthawk, 
although there should be no difficulty in so 
doing. 

The Whip-poor-will is never seen flying 
high in the sky, and the absence of white spots 
in the wings distinguishes it from Nighthawk. 
To find the Whip-poor-will one must go to the 
deep woods where, in a quiet tangle of ferns 
and bushes, a dark brown, silent-winged crea- 
ture may fly from the leaves, to flutter a few 
rods farther on, and drop again to the ground. The well-known song, which is given 
with such constancy and fervor on spring and summer nights, may be written chuck, 
whip-poor-wee-ah, chuck, whip-poor-wee-ah. Sometimes the song is repeated two hundred 
times or more without cessation. 





Whip-poor-will 


The mouth of the Whip-poor-will is lined with long hairlike feathers which protrude 
in front of the bill, a distinguishing characteristic which is absent in the Nighthawk. 

The Nighthawk is a familiar bird of summer evenings, when even over the cities, it 
circles back and forth, calling as it hunts its insect food, pee-ah, pee-ah, in a rough, grat- 
ing voice. In spring it courts its mate by plunging rapidly downward on set wings, produc- 
ing with the vibrating primaries a booming 
sound which has given the bird the nickname 
“Bull-Bat.” It is one of our most beneficial 
birds. During the day it sleeps or rests on the 
ground, or sits lengthwise on a_ horizontal 
branch. It has recently taken to laying its eggs 
on gravel-roofed buildings in the city. Young 
Nighthawks, equipped as they are with strong 
feet, can run nimbly. The parents, though able 
to fly well, have lost much of the power of their 
foot-muscles and can scarcely walk. 

The Nighthawk is readily recognized by the white bars which are prominent markings 
on the under primaries of the wings. The tail also has a white bar across all but the 
middle feathers, 





Nighthawk 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


1936 Seasons and Bag Limits 


9:00 o'clock hunting on First Day Only 


Below is a summary of open seasons and bag limits provided by 
State and Federal statutes and by resolution of the Board of Game 
Commissioners, under date of July 1 and 2, 1936, as provided under 
authority of Section 5009 of the Game Code as amended. The open 
season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted, the small game 
and trapping seasons, except waterfowl, beginning at 9 A.M. on the 
first day only. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
possession limit 2 days’ bag Day Season 


*Wild Turkey (See counties closed } 

ES EE eee 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, male only...... 2 8 
BROS GOWN  .nccccccccccccccccesccccccccccscccccse 2 





Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, 








Vatltiey Quail (the combined Nov. 6-Nov. 26 
I ic CELE ides iene smsceastendenseosonse 4 20 
IID iniccccgcinnscncveciannesceses Unlimited 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox 
(the combined kinds) 6 20 
IIE TRIE | Sesctansupintwcnesseoesceccecconscoccss Unlimited Nov. 6-Aug. 15, 1937 
Raccoons, all counties, by individ- } =e 
ual or hunting party...................... 2 10 Nov. 6-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old, by indi- ee ee 
vidual or hunting party................ 1 1 nov. 23-Nov. 26 
Deer, Male with two or more 7} 
points to one antler....................-- 1 | 
Deer, Male as above, by hunting Dec. 1-Dec. 12 
ne Li sal a sedliniennspaonenncte 6 6 3} 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hares (Snowshoe or Varying), Reeves Pheas- 
ants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Elk, Antlerless Deer, and 
Cub Bears 


MIGRATORY GAME (Possession 
limit one day’s bag) 








RE DIE. cncisiccssncnsespevesionecsones 15 Unlimited : 

ee A RR "95 Unlimited } Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

EE EERE SEL 15 Unlimited 

EE EERE ane RDS RO 4 20 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 

Snipe, Wilson or Jack........................+ 15 Unlimited } 

Wild Ducks (See protected species 3 
a ee 10 60 Nov. 1-Nov. 30 

Wild Geese (Brant closed)............... 4 30 

I NI UII cn nccivcccsncessecnacncsie 15 Unlimited } 


The species of waterfowl on which there is no open season are Red- 
head Ducks, Canvasback Ducks, Wood Ducks, Ruddy Ducks, Buffle- 
heads, Swans, Snow Geese and Atlantic Brant. 

No baiting or live decoys. 


Magazine shot guns limited to three shells at one loading. 


A FEDERAL DUCK STAMP IS REQUIRED OF EVERY MIGRA- 
TORY WATERFOWL HUNTER MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE. STAMPS ARE ON SALE AT POST OFFICES. 


HUNTING METHODS AND RESTRICTIONS FOR 
TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Migratory game birds may be taken with shotgun enly, not 
larger than 10-gauge. Repeating shotguns to hold not more than 
three (3) shells. The magazine may be cut off or plugged with a 
one-piece metal or wooden filler incapable of removal through the 
loading end, to reduce the capacity of the gun to three (3) shells 
at one loading. 


Use of blinds and aid of dogs permitted. 


The use of live decoys and sinkboxes and use or aid of any auto- 
mobile or aircraft of any kind is prohibited. 


Any boat or floating craft propelled by hand power is permitted, 
but the use of any power boat, sailboat or other boat under sail, 
and any craft or device of any kind towed by power or sailboat, is 
illegal. 


No baiting of waterfowl is permitted. 


No aircraft, power boat or floating device of any kind may be 
used to concentrate, drive, rally, or stir up waterfowl. 


Waterfowl and coot may be hunted between 7 A.M. and 4 P. M., 
standard time, only. On all other migratory game birds in season, 
including rails, snipe, woodcock, etc., shooting is permitted be- 
tween 7 A. M. and sunset. 


Migratory game birds may not be possessed longer than ten (10) 
days after close of the season. 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be 
set before 9 A.M. the first day) 


Minks, Opossuma, Skunkzs........ Unlimited Nov. 6-Febh. 28, 19237 
Muskrata (by trapping only). Unlimited Dec, 1-Mar, 15, 19237 
Beavers (by trapping only).... 3 3 Mar. 1-Mar. 15, 1937 


NO OPEN SEASON—Otiters 
*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1936 in Berks, Bradford, 
Bucks, Cameron, Carbon, Clarion, Clearfield, Dauphin, Elk, Fayette, 
Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, 
Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Potter, Schuylkill, Tioga, Warren, 
Wayne, Wyoming and York Counties. 


— 


P) 


GROUPS HUNTING SMALL GAME 


In the interest of safety, the Commission recommends that par- 
ties hunting small game be limited to five (5). 











SEPTEMBER 


PROPERLY AND IMPROPERLY 
STRETCHED SKINS 


From text on Page 8 








No. 7, Opossum. No. 1 Neat, trim and well- 
handled. No. 2 removed from board too soon; 
flesh on side shrinks skin out of shape. No. 8 
poorly handled, placed on board carefully, 
note both tail and front leg show on same 
side of skin. No. 4 Dog bit and stretched on 
wire stretcher; originally same sized skin as 
No. 1; note bloody back, and strings used to 
tie legs down on stretcher. 











No. 9, Muskrats, There is a terrible waste in 
the handling of muskrats. No. 1 is what 
could be called a perfectly handled skin, 
No. 2, commonly called well handled, but note 
triangular back also belly flap showing; 
cannot be nailed out square at hips as No, 1. 
No. 3. The cat chewed the head off then he 
skinned it. No. 4. He hung it up where the 
dog could reach it. No. 5. Narrower at the 
hips than at shoulder. No. 6. Long straight 
sides and wedge-shaped head. No. 7. Wedge- 
shape from head to hips. No. 8. Short and 
stubby; every bit as large as No. 1, but must 
be bought as a medium sized skin. No. 0. 
Turned fur side out, usually mold, always 
wrinkle, and arouse a suspicion of being a 
damaged skin. These skins were all average 
large skins originally. They graded out as 
two large, five medium, and two damaged. 


A Silver Pheasant cock, owned by an 
English sportsman, lived over twenty-seven 
years. A rabbit, rescued from a stoat, was 
kept by an English woman for seventeen 
years. The animal was in perfect health. 


Prior to the days of drainage and drought 
the fur industry in North Dakota provided 
a cash income well over $2,000,000 annually, 
principally through the sale of muskrat and 
mink pelts. Restoration of wildlife refuges 
encourages the propagation of fur animals 
and the stocking of other areas where the 
animals may be trapped, 
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